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CONTENTMENT BETTER 


BY ANN 


= 
(See 


sighed Lisette, 
‘*How happy! 


’ 


‘How happy she must be,”’ 


the 


gardener’s pretty daughter. 
With money to buy whatever her heart desires !’ 
"7 


‘Not everything, dear Lisette! 
her lover, wt 


said Cari, 
10 happened to be near when these 
words fell, almost involuntarily, from the maid- 
‘* Not everything. All the wealth 
she possesses cannot buy contentment.’’ 


en’s lips. 


‘*T am sure that I would be contented, if I had 
Theresa’s possessions.’’ 

o “The 
wealth. 
a happy 
happier 


I am not,’ returned the lover. 
heart asks something more than mere 


sut 


Worldly goods alone have never made 
Believe me, Lisette, you are a 
maiden than Theresa.’’ 


mortal. 


On the next day, Carl and Lisette were to be 
married. Theresa von H——, the daughter of a 
wealihy old German baron, was nearly the same 
age with Lisette, whose father had been for many 
years a gardener on the estate. As children, the 
two young girls had been affectionately attached 
to each other; and the attachment continued as 
though, as each passed into the 
of womanhood, their respective stations 


they grew up, 
estate 
created a natural distance and reserve, felt, at 
times, painfully by Lisette, who remained ten- 


derly attached to Theresa. 


5 


It was on the eve of the humbler maiden’s mar- 
riage, as has been seen, that she gave place toa 
feeling of envy, in view of the higher worldly ad- 
vantages possessed by the other. 

Theresa had passed, at the time Lisette made 
her discontented remark, in a carriage, dressed in 
rich attire, and glittering with costly jewels, on 
o a grand entert 


of the 


o1r 
alt 


her way t ment, given at the 
l'rom this entertainment, 
late hour, more unhappy 


14* 


paiace prince 


she returned home, at a 


E 


roy 
wy 


THAN WEALTH. 


WILMOT. 
Plate ) 
than she had ever been in her life; for her heart 


had Her 


father, ambitious of a high connection for his 


suflered its saddest disappointment. 
daughter, had entered into negotiations for her 
hand with a neighboring baron, who had a son 
about her own age. his son was at the enter- 
tainment; and when he was introduced to The- 
resa by her father, it was in such terms as made 
his intentions concerning her clearly apparent. 
From that moment she was wretched. Her heart 
was in the keeping of another; and she knew her 
father well enough to be assured that his wishes 
concerning her would be the law of her future 
destiny. 

Dressed in their nuptial garments, Carl and Li- 
sette, called, on their wedding day, upon Theresa. 
On entering, they found her sitting by a table, on 
which had been carelessly thrown the wreaths 
and jewels she had worn on the night before. 
For some moments, she remained as immovable 
as a statue, not perceiving their presence, so 
deeply was she absorbed in the grief that was 
When, at length, she 
Answering 


pressing upon her heart. 
turned, tears were upon her face. 
tears were in the eyes of Lisette, as she pressed 
to the side of the weeping lady, and touched her 
cheek tenderly with her lips. Recovering herselt, 
and hiding, as far as it was possible, the pain she 
felt, Theresa said, as she took the hand of Lizette, 
and placed it in that of Carl, ‘‘Be happy, m; 
Heaven did not frown upon you in 
humbler than mine. Wealth 


good Lisette. 


] 


making your lot 


and high station are not our guarantees for happi- 
ness. Contentment is life’s richest blessing, and 


lam. It 
you have, 


this you are more likely to obtain than 
you have ever envied me—and I believe 

You will love 
even as your own life; 
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Lisette—do so and che- 


rish her, Carl, I know, 


no more. 


car 
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and she wil! be to you a true- hearted one. Heaven 


smile on you vo h 7 
‘Theresa, now overcome by her feelings, waved 
them to retire. 


‘Contentment is better than wealth, Lisette,’’ 


whispered Carl, as he sat by his new-made bride 
She leaned towards him, gently, 


Thoughts of the high-born 


that evening. 
but did not reply. 
maiden’s tears were in her mind, 
even in that happy time, a shade of peusive teel- 


casting over it, 


ing. 





WHAT IS 


A BLUS 


H? 


BY LILLE LILBERNE. 


Wratisa Blush? Ana s kiss, 
That thrills the brain and brow 


It comes with delight, it comes with bliss, 
And with the villains vow— 

To win him away in a path untrod, 

That leads direct to the home of 


What is a Blush’? 


That ever lit the 





Tis Passion’s poes 
Ando very 

An rikes each str 

And xs ils lays 


1 Blush’? The fairest flower 
The world has ever known 


The « 


It sprang there first alone 


oicest charm in Eden's bower— 


gel hands the spell have laid 


the Maker made 





sa Blush’ 


That steals within the heart 





A missioned thing from the throne above, 
With a seraph’s saving dart; 

And, with wings of light, hope-hued all o’er, 

And folded close, to conceal! the lore 

Engraved thereon—a music strain; 

A prayer; atear; a pulse of pain; 

a wildering want, 


A modest wish; 


That wil! ever and for ever the feelings haunt. 


What is a Blush? I cannot tell, 
In words, what it may be; 

But have felt, in every nerve, the spell 
Of its wild, warm witchery 

A ministration we have striven, 
Striven long to find; 

An aspiration God has given, 
Given to the mind; 

has riven, 





An inspiration Hop 
Riven from rays above; 

A revelation right from Heaven— 

Heaven is Light and Love. 





MY G 
BY HENRY 


WHEN my hear h bent its last sad stroke 


And my 


Le my resting piace, ‘neath some old oak 


soul hence, away ts bidden 


he mountain-gorge hidden 


Away in 


he wild sea shore, 





Within 


Where the gull and mew are screaming 


to the ocean’s roar, 


That startles the sailor-boy—(creaming 


Of home, far away, where loved ones smile, 


nis coming)— 


And joyfully welcome 
oil 


where mveelstroms | 


As the proud ship “ sirta 


And the joyous relief gun's booming 


‘breaking” sea, 


ife-boat's riding 


O'er the wild lea of the 
W here the jolly 
Her crew so brave dashing wave, 


oer the 


1 
ie 
ling ; 


n God conh 





tL AVE 


ANDERSON 


Sleeping seamen Know no 


Vhere the eagle screams, in the lightning’s beams, 


And the 


(As she bathes her form in the ocean’s storm.) 


mermaid’s songs are charming 


Oid Neptune’s wrath disarming 


Where proud waves dash, with thundering crash— 
My requiem song are singing— 


To the brave old shores of a thousand years, 





Ocean’s untold wealth are bringing; 


Where the Wish-ton-wish, at dim twilight, 
Shall his mournful dirge be pouring, 

And the ow! s sad hoot, at dead of night, 
Shall chime with ocean's roaring: 

And here let me rest on nature's breast, 


Till the day of days is dawning, 





vw the word of the Chris 





rrustit 
Fora 





rignt resurrecuon 

















THE 


RECLUSE. 


BY GILBERT AINSLIE. 


Continued from page 114.) 


THE CONFESSION. 

Wuen I was twenty-three years of age, my 
health began to exhibit some traces of decline. 
My friends insisted that I should abandon my 
f to the 


devote the whole summer 
It was with 


studies, and 
purpose of regaining my strength. 
great reluctance that I yielded to their advice. 
The 
accordingly, I went there. 

They were ina part of the country not known 


physician recommended —— Wells, and, 


} 


to me, and | was entirely unacquainted with those 


whom ill-health or ennui had driven to the place. 
And when, i 
ed, I 


ciates, 


1 a few days, this difficulty vanish- 
could not discover, among my new asso- 


iny one in whose society | was likely to 
nds I had left behind me. 
} 


I made one companion, however, who helped, 


regret less the frie 


for a short time, to relieve 
existence. It 


the tedium of my 


new was Dick Lansdale, a wild, 


rattling collegian, whose reckless bearing ob- 





tained him small favor in the eyes of the sober 
But, in a week, I grew tired of him, 
half 


one morning, my interest and cu- 


company. 


also; and I had determined to quit the 
place, when, 
riosity were too powerfully awakened for me to 
put the intention into speedy execution. 

I sat upon a rustic seat, observing the water- 
I listened with 


drinkers for the twentieth time. 


} 


unabated merriment to the lispings of affectation, 


the counterfeited expressions of disgust, and to 
all the varieties of conversational wit, of which 
these daily occasion. 
Suddenly, I observed one whom I had not be- 
Her 
recogni{ion of an acquaintance attracte d my no- 
tice. ‘Tl 


and graceful, 


hapless waters were the 


fore seen. Her face was turned trom me. 


manner of her address was so easy 
and, withal, so entirely without de- 
liberation or apparent art, that my notice was 
riveted to her approach. When she came near 
to where I sat, my attention deepened into admi- 
ration. 

Her figure was 


exquisitely moulded. It had that appearance of 


She was of the middle size. 


lightness and grace which, leaving a periect 
image of statue-like beauty upon the mind, takes 
Her 


The brow was high and 


from it all power of particular criticism. 
face was remarkable. 
broad, and was shaded by an abundance of rich, 
chestnut hair. Her eyes were of so deep a blue, 


y appeared gray; and at 


that at o time tne 


another, seen in the shade of her tresses, they 


seemed almost black. Her complexion was of 


purity. 


nearly resembled the delicate rose hue of the 


creat The glow upon her cheek more 
tinted shell, than any other coloring to which | 


could liken it. The lips were full, and remain- 
ed, even when she was silent, a little apart. I 
saw a countenance of 


never more expression. 


At one time, it seemed full of tenderness and 
sensibility ; and, again, a smile of joyous mean- 
ing shone in her eyes, and played about her lips. 
She looked as though her expression changed 


with every pulsation of her life; and seemed to 


be as unconscious of its changes, and as unable t« 
control the m, as she was to reckon the number. 
or to constrain the force of the beatings of her 
own heart. 

I watched her from where I sat, while she re- 


mained at the Wells, and followed her with my 


eyes, until she disappeared among the trees on 


her way from the place. Such a picture of love- 


liness I had never beheld. My admiration at- 
tracted me to the circle which she had quitted, 
in order that I might learn her name. 

They were able to give me some information 
about her. She was the daughter of a gentleman 
by the name of Leslie, who lived about thirty 
miles from the Wells. He was said to be a man 
of very peculiar temper and opinions; so dark, 
stern, and cynical, and, withal, so reserved, that 
he neither excited a wish among his neighbors 
for more familiar acquaintance, nor would have 
encouraged it, had such a disposition existed. 
The only man whom he was known to regard as 
his friend, was Mr. Warden, the rector of the 
parish; a person of such singular excellence of 
character, that to know him and not to love him 
ly estrange d 


‘tion, but diseased into inca- 


would have argued a heart not on 
from all human aff 
pacity for its perception. 

The beautiful gir! 
only child. Whatever he was to others, he 


whom I had seen, was his 
was 


said to be all gentleness and tenderness to her. 


And although he did not encourage her in the 


formation of any intimacies with those of her 


own age in the country around, yet he made 
every sacrifice of time and attention to render 
her situation happy in her own solitary home. 
Mr. Warden, with whom she was a great favor- 


ite, had pressed her father to let her become, fer 


a season, the inmate of his household. Mr. 
Leslie never willingly suffered her to leave him, 
but the consideration that her health would be 
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materially strengthened by the quiet use of the 
waters, determined him to accede to his friend's 
proposal. When I saw her, she had been for 
some days the guest of the rector. 

I need not say that the history of her young 
life, disjointed and fragmentary as it was, excited 
stronger wish to know her. With 
But I re- 
membered to have seen the gentleman, from 
whom he had received his living, very frequent- 
I wrote to London 


in me a still 
the rector, I had no acquaintance. 


ly at my guardian’s, in town. 
to obtain the necessary letters of introduction. 
In a few days, I received a reply, and was agree- 
ably surprised to discover that the letters, which 
commended me to the rector’s care and hospi- 
tality, were from my guardian himself. He, too, 
was an intimate personal friend of the old cler- 
g yman’s. 

As I was not willing that my introduction to 
the family should appear to be prompted only by 
the desire of seeing one, who was a chance in- 
I was at some pains to withdraw from ob- 
But when 


mate, 
servation until my letters arrived. 
they were received, I at once called upon the 


family. I could not have experienced more 


kindness from a relative. Mr. Warden was 
unxious that I should make my home with him. 
I felt myself constrained to decline this invita- 


became a constant visitor at the 


tion, but rec- 
tory. 

{ was, perhaps, the first stranger at all ap- 
proaching her own age, with whom Mary Leslie 
Yet she 


was not shy or reserved in her intercourse with 


had ever been brought into contact. 


me. For a day or two, indeed, she seemed timid, 
und half hesitated to express herself with the 
her conversation with 
But, as 


freedom which marked 
the members of the rector’s family. 
she became accustomed to my presence, this re- 
straint wore away; and she began to talk to me 
with the artless simplicity of a young sister. I 


did all that I could to confirm the frankness of 


her intercourse. I read to her, rode with her, 
ind walked with her, through the long, sunny 
mornings, in the woods; and in the evenings, 
through the quiet, green lanes that crossed the 
country in every direction. 

Her life, despite its cloistered seclusion, had 
Although many of the 
books over which she had pondered had been 


been a dream of poetry. 
old and austere, filled with forms of rigid duty, 
even these had been food for her imagination. 
Her sunny mind threw around allegory and pa- 
And her 


affection, endowed the 


rable, the glory of a holy picture. 
human 
stern characters, on which it pondered, with all 


heart, rich in 


the gifts of love and charity. 

Beautiful as all things seemed, which she had 
taken to her heart, when her enthusiastic lips 
spoke their praise, I could not fully share her 
simple pleasure. I gave her some insight into 
poetry of an older day than that which she had 
been permitted to study, and richer far in all the 
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elements of natural beauty, and in all the crea- 
tions of love and sympathy. I made her familiar 
with minds of a later period; with the writings 
of men in whom great intellectual culture was 
joined to childlike holiness of feeling; whose 
perceptions of natural beauty were exalted and 
purified by a spiritual and benevolent religion ; 
whose study of mankind was tempered by the 
charity of forgiving hearts, and softened by the 
sympathy of common errors and common aflec- 
tions. 

That my intimacy with the fair girl under his 
protection was great, Mr. Warden could not fail 
to see. I often looked for something in his 
manner by which I might discover his opinion 
of it; but my utmost watchfulness could dis- 
cover nothing more than such increase of kin1- 
ness as my continued association with his family 
naturally accounted for. Easiness of temper 
was, perhaps, the end of the rector’s character. 
Trustful as a child, he suspected nobody. While 
all around his fireside seemed happy, he did not 
imagine that any evil was to be apprehended 
from these associations, which he saw afforded 
He loved Mary Leslie, as if 
He had learned 


so much pleasure. 
she had been his own daughter. 
to call me his son, and | truly believed that he 
felt for me the affection of a parent. He saw 
that we were much together, but, as he looked 
upon us as his children, he probably thought that 
we were as brother and sister to each other. 
Eyes more cunning in the interpretation of 
the human face might also have been deceived. 
Never did the manner of any being indicate less 
The 


lightness of her heart was habitual. If any 


the signs of love than that ot Mary Leslie. 


change had come over her spirits during her 
close companionship with me, it was thought 
that she had become more evenly cheerfu! thai 
before. In her life at home, there were ‘ew 
things to excite her gayety; and when such oc- 
curred, she was naturally hurried into enthusias- 
But when at the rectory, her plea- 
Her ve ry 
ardent 
r far 


tic delight. 
sures, though simple, were many. 
occupations were amusements to her 


mind. It would not, indeed, be departi 








from the reality to say, that her life went by 
like a pleasant dream. 
I listened to the 


I observed her 


I often watched her face. 
tales in which she spoke to me. 
greeting when we met, and her look when we 
parted. Had she been a spiritual presence, suf- 
fered to walk on earth in companionship with 
me, her manner could not have been more en- 
tirely free from the appearance of human passion. 
Sut [ believed, notwithstanding all this, in that 
wisdom which comes from the calm analysis of 
I felt that she who looked up to me 
the affection and tenderness of a sister, 


the heart. 
with 
could have no sister’s love. A child asleep upon 
the bosom of its mother, is not more unconscious 
of those impulses, which are to lift its after ex- 
istence into happiness, or to cast it down into 
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despair, than was Mary Leslie. She was dream- 
ing, but it was a dream that had to her young 
mind neither form nor voice. A vague shadow 
of beauty, and a tranquil sense of pleasure, per- 
vaded her imagination. 
comes to us sometimes in our sleep; when we 
know not where we are, or what we see, but 
only dream that our vision is taking in scenes of 
more than mortal loveliness, and that our minds, 


It was such a feeling as 


in a world of beauty, are filled with beautiful 
thoughts. But sleep as sweetly as we may, to 
such nights there comes a morrow. And, alas! 
before long, it chanced that the glad eyes of Mary 
Leslie woke from gazing on the land of dreams, 
to close them on the world of sad realities no 
more tor ever. 

The summer was nigh spent. 
ters which made it necessary that I should, ina 
I had latterly spent 


I received let- 


few days, return to town. 
much time in reflecting upon what might be the 
real sentiments of Mary Leslie. I determined 
to abandon thinking, which led to no end, except 
the utter embarrassment of thought; and to let 

by 
remaining 


my actions and be guided such 


events as should occur during the 


opinions 


days of my residence near the rectory. 

But although I succeeded in banishing from 
my mind all consideration as to what her true 
feeling might be, I could not well prevent my 
thoughts from dwelling upon the state of my 
own heart. I soon discovered, in the little regret 
which the prospect of parting cost me, and in the 
objections which my reason suggested to the 
forming of any tie which should restrain me 
after separation, that my own heart was not 
deeply interested in the companionship then 
drawing to & close. 

And although, with the disposition of a man 
hardened before his time, I should have felt a 
sense of mortification, if one so young had not 
carried away a stronger impression than that 
which could be left by a chance acquaintance, I 
did not derive from the hope of this interest the 
pleasure which a generous heart should have 
taken. 
been the desperately selfish plan of one seeking 


Yet my intercourse with her had not 


to offer, at the shrine of his own vanity, the ter- 
rible sacrifice of an immolated heart. My better 
feelings had predominated. The views of life 
which I had known on entering it, returned to 
me. It seemed, while I sat beside her, catching 
the enthusiasm of her mind and reflecting it in 
my own, as if my previous existence had been a 
mere piece of acting, which I had performed 
without a reason, and might remember without 
a regret. 

As Heaven is my witness, in that happy time, 
I looked neither forward nor backward. I was 
in frequent communion with the members of a 
family, whose life and conversagion were as open 
as the day. Worldly tact and suspicion, doubt 
and contrivance, would have been utterly out of 
place in such a circle. I knewthis. And all 
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those passions which would have stirred me 
elsewhere, were laid asleep. 

There are many who think that a mind once 
under the dominion of a selfish principle, can 
never so entirely forget the lesson it has learned, 
as to derive a true enjoyment from the society of 
the virtuous and unworldly. There are, doubt- 
less, natures so hardened, that deceit, treachery, 
and vice, become the only elements in which 
they can live. Thrown 
these are not to be found, they experience insup- 
Sut, thanks to the long- 


into relations where 
portable weariness. 
abiding influence of those feelings which come 
with us into our being, this state of hardness 
does not often overtake the human heart. 

It was not inconsistent with the genuine natu- 
ral enjoyments of Mary Leslie’s society, that I 


did 


human character, that our perfect sympathy and 


not love her. It is a strange, sad part of 


affection is rarely given to those whose every 


thought and feeling we understand. The mind 
has a satiety of possession, nobler than the 
senses, 


Even where the keen ear of vanity has never 
been gratified by a single sigh of acknowledg- 


ment, if we can look down into and fathom the 
depths of a heart, our friendship and admiration 
may continue to increase, but our love is almost 
Jn such worship, it is the mystery, 


pss 
The 


impossible. 

no Jess than the holiness which attracts us. 

inner eye sees beauties, which the most exquisite 
' 


creations of the painter fail to realize pertectly. 


If we can no longer imagine, the charm is gone 
Though what we neglect be rich in all graces, 
we grow cold and indifferent. 

Imagination is the curse of the young eye and 
the young heart. Ourselves poor, weak, dege- 
nerate, we look for richness, strength, and noble- 
the aflords no 


we have the 


ness of nature of which world 
parallel. And when 


suffering which our own imperfection has pro- 


learned, in 


duced, to estimate rightly what we should have 
We have 


clouds 


expected in others, it is too late, 
heavens to the 
and descend and dwell among 


watched the see take 


forms of beauty, 
us. Around were hearts, wiser and kinder than 
our own, which could have made our lives tran- 
quil and happy; but we would not be satisfied. 


j 


The world might have been a pleasant 
land, we turned 


home ; 
but because it was not a fairy 
into a place of sorrow and desolation. 

I never thought of Mary Leslie without ad- 
miration; I never spoke of her without praise ; 
and yet I undervalued her. My mind had begun 
to cheat itself with those hopes of usefulness and 
reputation, which lead so many footsteps astray 
from the paths of peace. In the seclusion of 
the country, these fancies had been forgotten; 
but when I prepared to enter the world again, 
they returned in full force, and occupied my 
mind. I thought how incompatible the cares of 
a young household would be with the student 


life to which I had looked eagerly forward; 
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and with a littleness of soul, that betrayed my 
own utter unworthiness, I pictured my free ac- 
tions hampered and restrained by the burden of 
a wife. And yet a moment after, as though it 
were possible to deceive my own judgment, I 
endeavored to think that the preservation of 
Mary Leslie from an existence of suffering, and 
perhaps of want, was the ruling motive of these 
to God, I had 
not so far silenc ed the voice of conscience in my 
heart, that its re proots were I fe It, 
berated, that I did not de- 
affection which I believed to be mine. 


ot the 


seltish feelings. But, thanks be 
inaudible. 
even while I thus de! 
serve the 
shame of my own thoughts, I 
endeavored to And 
er when I had resolved to let my ac- 


yntrol and vanquish them. 
roverned by such considerations only, 
s should be suggested in my intercourse with 
I thoucht that this was vieldi 


ynscience that spoke within me; 


x much to the 
but how little 


now! Could I again stand 


aoes it see 1to me 


that point in life, how different would be my 





cours Among ky hills of my native 
country, there is clear fountain. But 
a little way beyond the spot from which it 


piece of rising ground; a little hil- 


ficant. ‘The waters, in 


their lively course, strike against its base, and 


seperate, to meet no more. One rivulet—and 
i ms to be the smaller—winds down the hill- 
side into the valley far below; while, gathering 
streneth from all things, from the unseen dew- 


rain storm, from the tiny 
mountain torrent, it flows 


and, at last, breaking 


from among the hills, it sweeps on, a noble 
river, tothe great ocean. ‘The other streamlet 


dribbles and frets its angry way among the 


nes; and, at last, dispersed in a 





thousand threads of shallow wholly 


water, is 


I have watched that fountain more 





lost to vie 


than once; and never have I seen it, without be- 


holding the melancholy picture of what I was 


and what I might have been. I went astray. I 


have wasted my life in encountering obstacle 


a 
which I could not overcome. I have divided 


and weakened the energies of my soul; and, 
after aiming at everything and achieving nothing, 
I am about to perish. 

This is a small sorrow to the world. Incu- 
rious eyes may wonder at its exhibition; but to 
me it has an importance beyond the fate of king- 


doms. 


With but one life, 
that has done this, and arrived at that point from 


I have wasted it. He 


which he can see his dim pathway enter the 
cloud that hangs about the other world, without 
giving up his heart to grief, is harder and more 
insensible than the nether millstone. 

I hesitate to speak of those times when Mary 
Leslie and to each other than 
The vividness of my recollection is 
When I began this narrative, the pic- 


I were more 
friends. 


frightful. 
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ture of my past life, though distinct in its melan- 
choly features, seemed half veiled, as though the 
dust of common actions had fallen upon its early 
But in the storm and tempest of my 
Years are as 


traces. 
grief, this has been swept away. 
nothing, and I live in the past, as though it were 
a part of to-day. 

On the evening of the day after receiving my 
letters, Mary and I went, as was our custom, to 
walk in some one of the many green lanes which 
crossed the country in the neighborhood of the 
August, but the 
The 


leaves were unwithered; and in the hedges and 


rectory. It was the month of 


season was as fresh and balmy as May. 
on the green, the wild flowers were still bloom- 
ing with undiminished loveliness. 

J remember that the sky was clear, excepting 
one or two clouds which hung above the setting 
sun; and these, heavy and dark when we first 
observed them, were soon so gloriously tinted 
beautiful than the 


I re- 


that they looked even more 
radiant sea of light in which they floated. 
member it, because, involunterily affected by 
that peculiar stillness which seems to descend 
upon nature when the day is closing, we had long 
walked without speaking. Mary silently watch- 
At last, I 


turning to me, she 
asked, with a happy smile, how she should inter- 


ed the western sky. 


pret to the uses of my philosophy what was there 


V sible. 

‘“A moment since, we beheld those clouds 
with a certain sense of disappointment, feeling 
that, without them, the whole heavens had beet 


serene and unsullied; and now, the same clouds 


are rich in sunset hues, and so glorious in their 
vanished, the de parting 


that, if they 


day would be shorn of its loveliness.’’ 


coloring, 


‘Ts it,’’ she said, “‘ that we see nothing truly 
but all things from the light in which they are? 
ee 


Or are those clouds like the d irk or doubttul 


actions of a good man’s life, which lose their 
shadow in the effulgence of his closing day, but 
yet take from his whole existence the painiul 
sense of unshaken splendor ?”’ 

As she spoke, the light began to fade in the 
western sky; and all that was beautiful in the 
dying day, lingered in the outline of the clouds 
hanging over the sun. 

“ Perhaps,”’ said I, “‘there is a sadder philoso- 
phy to be learned from it, than any which your 
from the visible 


heart has yet drawn 


It is, that upon the very clouds which 


young 
world, 
portend a night of storm, the glory of the setting 
sun lingers last, blinding our vision to the ca- 
lamity which is to come. And, perhaps, in the 
heaven of our youth, it will be thus with what 
we have learned to think most beautiful. It 
may, after all, be that cloud of the bigness of a 
man’s hand, soon to overspread all things with 
desolation, thaty to the human eye, miserably 
erring, looks glorious, even when its glory comes 
from the last ray of deparjing hope.”’ 

It was a dark philosophy to teach the bright 
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creature beside me; but I believed it would be 
the philosophy of her life. She walked on in 
silence; and, at last, as if unable to commit so 
sad a lesson to her heart, she smilingly said, 


that she had no prophetic eye; and ¢hat, even if 


the storm should come after the sunset, she 
would not cease to remember that the one had 
been beautiful, although the other had wasted and 
made desolate her home. It was the content- 
ment and resignation of a noble spirit. But, 
alas! the storm might too soon succeed the sun- 
set for her to forget that the same clouds which 
had brought themselves into a likeness of fairy- 
land, had afterwards burst in fury and cast down 
the strong defences of human hope. 

We wandered on a little farther. At last, I 
said to her, ‘‘that I must look with more earnest 
eyes than I had yet employed, in order to bear 
away with me an accurate remembrance of all 
the familiar places around us.”’ 

““Why,’’ said she, ‘‘ you will remain long here, 

ill you not? 
you will not yet return to the town which you 


The summer is not yet over, and 


have found so dull, with all its multitudes, until 
the country loses its charms ?’’ 

“ Yes,”’ said 1; ‘“‘but my own pleasure is not 
all that I have to consult. You know that I am 
one of the many who have to make their own 
The season is approaching 


The en- 


way in the world. 
in which my labors must recommence. 
joyments of my country life must be exchanged 
fur the serious occupations of the town.’’ 
“But,’’ said she, ‘‘you will surely come 
back ?’’ and as she spoke, her eyes were fixed 
with teartul earnestness on my face. 

I told her that my return could not be imme- 
diate; for the very object of my departure, the 
necessity which required it, was the entering 
upon those systematic pursuits which [ could not 
conscientiously interrupt after they were again 
commenced. 

‘* Am I, then,’’ said she, ‘‘to see you no more ? 
We have been such companions to each other, 
that I do not know what I shall do without you. 
I have never had a brother nor a sister; and, ex- 
cept my father, and kind Mr. Warden and his 
wife, I have never known, until we met, what it 
was to have a friend. All these, too, are older 
than I. My father, though he loves me, cannot 
feelasI do. The world has not been generous 
to him; 
hearth desolate ; and he cannot at all times enter 


sickness and sorrow have made his 


into my weaknesses and sympathies. I love 
Mr. Warden; if [ child, I could 
scarcely love him more; but still he is not such 
a friend as I would open all my heart to. You 
are the first friend I have made for myself. I 
always thought that they must be happy who 
Oftentimes, in my 


were his 


have brothers and sisters. 
own home, have I sat, hour after hour, in the 
silent rooms, and tried to people them with the 
faces of a loving family. But never did my 
dream appear to promise so close a fulfilment as 


when we met. You have been so kind to me; 
you have taught me to see all that was beautiful 
in nature, and in the thoughts of the great who 
have learned of her teaching. You have never 
smiled at my simplicity, nor rejected my confi- 
You have, indeed, been to me the bro- 


And why should we 


dence. 
ther that I hoped for. 
part ?’’ 

I knew that she understood the real disposi- 
tion of her parent, although she veiled his pecu- 
liarities under the shelter of filial love. So I 
asked her, if I should come to her father’s 
house, and there recommence that intercourse 
which seemed about to terminate. 

‘“* My father,”’ 
She felt that her wish would ill accord with the 
notions of that stern ascetic, whose child she 


said she—and remained silent. 


And it was, therefore, with a sad and al- 
‘‘My father has been 


was, 
tered voice she continued. 
long withdrawn from the world; but if he has 
yet a wish remaining, I am sure it is that his 
child should be happy. And if he knows how 
kind you have been to me, perhaps he will learn 
to love you, too.”’ 

“* Mary,”’ said I, ‘‘ you cheat your own reason. 
Your father would never consent that I should 
be the familiar inmate of his household. Nor, 
indeed, could it be. We are not brother and 
sister; and although our aflection may be as 
deep as could subsist between two such relatives, 
yet, under your father’s root, we could not live 
as though we stood in such a relation to each 
other. Besides, I have cares to encounter and 
duties to perform, which must lead me into 
scenes far different from those which your tran- 
quil lives exhibit.’’ 

“Tt is true,’’ she said; “and I was selfish to 
forget your interest in my own grief. You must 
go back to the world. I trust that all your 
bright visions will be realized. I do not know 
anything of that busy multitude, with which you 
are about to mingle; but where there are many 
There 
is no fear that you will want for affection. I will 
My duties are simple, but they 

It is not right that I should feel 


hearts, some must be kind and generous. 


return home. 

are dear to me. 
lonely in spirit. I have a father, to whose life I 
am the breath and sunshine. He loves me better 
than all the world beside. I shall not meet you, 
but I shall not forget you. Perhaps we may 
again encounter each other, before a long time 
And if we do, you will remember me, 
You have no sister; but let me 
Let us think of each other, as if 


passe 8 
will you not? 
be one to you. 
we were, indeed, of the same family, separated 
for a season, but to be some day reunited.”’ 
3eneath the touching fervor of her voice and 
manner, my cold speculations melted away like 
frost-work before the sun. The simple words of 
her affection were, indeed, those which a young 
and innocent sister might have poured into a 
brother’s ear. Overcome by her unconscious 
earnestness, and by the beauty of her pleading 
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eyes, I forgot to reason of those worldly ob- 
stacles that would keep us separated for a long 
time, if not for ever. 1 torgot to tell her that a 
few months would reconcile her to this idea; 
that the performance of domestic duties would 
soften her sorrow into a regret; and that, in good 
season, this regret would change into a painless 
recollection. I forgot all the « anting philosophy 
of selfish purposes, and remembered only that 
I was a man. 

Her sorrow was gentle and subdued—such as 
a sisier, about to part for ever from the world, 
but calm in a sense of holy preparation, might 
have yielded to without a sin. I could not be 
unmoved. Had I been a wayward brother, sum- 
moned to her side at such a season, my emotion 
1 I uttered no word 


could not have been de eper. 


of passion or of common love. Communion 
with her pure spirit had elevated the tone of my 
teelings. 
death, our thoughts, on that evening, could not 
have been less alloyed by the past or by the fu- 
ture. It was the conviction of a mutual affec- 
tion, which relied upon no bygone enjoyment 
for its remembrance, or upon no hope for its 
continued existence. Her voice was calm and 


gentle; mine was broken and agitated. Her 
words were few and earne st; mine were many 
and sorrowful. But with her, the conviction of 
that night became a part of her being; while 
with me, it was only a transient emotion. 

It was late when we reached the parsonage. I 
did not enter with her, but went to my own 
lodgings. I abandoned myself to reflection. 
The impressions left by our conversation, were 
Mary Leslie had not said one word to 
me which she could not have uttered to her bro- 
loved me. 


The language which she had used, had not pro- 


strong. 
ther; but [ did not doubt that she 


ceeded from any attempt on her part to disguise 
She had never known what 
All her notions of hu- 
man attachment had been formed in her own 
And although the experi- 


her real sentiments. 
it was to have a brother. 


small family circle. 
ence of her heart afforded her, within this limit, 
nothing to which she could liken her regard for 
me, it yet gave her, in the yearning she had felt 
for a brother's love, a name by which she could 
symbolize her affection. 

I knew that the idea of marriage had not en- 
tered into her mind; but I saw that, as time and 
reflection gave her a clearer understanding of her 
necessarily see the 


own feelings, she would 


future in a different aspect from that in which it 


then appeared; she would know that the frater- 


nal recollection which she hoped for was pos- 


a 


Had we, indeed, met at the bed of 
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sible, but was not, after all, of that sort which 
her heart really craved; and that our mutual re- 
gard, if it was to endure and be productive of 
happy results, must subsist under the hope, or 
under the *forms of a nearer relation, than she 
had yet pictured to herself. 

I thought, but it was with an unselfish hesita- 
tion of my condition. Poor and dependent, how 
was I to realize the dream of her young life? 
And even if we both were content to abide the 
slow result of time, what would be the opinion ef 
A sad 
picture of a heart struggling against despair, un 
one side,and duty on the other, came betore me. 
But this suffering was in the distance. And I 
thought of nearer misery. What would be the 
grief of that gentle and beautiful girl, if the af- 
fection she lavished was coldly disregarded ? 


that ascetic father, whose child she was? 


The recollection of her innocence came over me 
with a power that I could not resist. The help- 
less condition in which I was, could be made no 
more deplorable by her love. If love were de- 
stined, some future day, to soothe and comfort 
my existence, none could be nobler in kind or 
richer in affection than hers. And if we were to 
be for ever separated, either by the hard chance 
of fortune or by the will of her stern father, it 
was better that she should learn to tutor her own 
heart, feeling that the sad necessity came neither 
from her will nor mine. The effort would be 
made easier by the resignation of her will to 
events beyond her control, or by the sense of 
her duty to him who claimed her implicit obe- 
dience. 

I blinded my own heart; else would I have 
seen, even in the real sympathy which I expe- 
rienced for her, and in the considerations that 
determined my resolution, that I did not love 
her. If I had, I should have thought more of 
the disappointment which I was to experience 
than of hers. In the fear that I might never 
meet her more, I would have forgotten to think 
what her sorrow might be if such meeting never 
Alas! 1 should have known that, 
without love, euch feelings and such purposes of 


oceurred. 


constancy were too self-sacrificing to be perma- 
nent. 

Perhaps, if I had gone to the root of my own 
thoughts, I would have found them deeply im- 
bedded in that vanity which, lying, indeed, in 
their mould, hinders not the first luxuriant 
growth of human generosity; but which, when 
the heart strikes deeper, and branches outward 
to its blossoming, yields it neither moisture nor 
sustenance, leaving it to perish, withering and 


fruitless. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TWO THOMPSONS. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


“God made the country, 


Ir has become very fashionable of late, with 
writers of a certain grade, to draw invidious com- 
parisons between the city and country, and to 
dwell pathetically upon the miseries and mortifica- 
tions to which town-bred people are subjected by 
unsolicited and interminable visitations from their 
rural acquaintances. 

For some years past, the patient public has 
been deluged with dolorously ludicrous tales and 
sketches on these same delightful topics; they 
have a strong family likeness, and their features 
are something of this sort: A wealthy and aris- 
tocratic city family, elegant, polite, and refined to 
the last degree, are, some fatal morning, surprised, 
taken by storm, by the incursion of certain low- 
bred, illiterate, scheming, drawling, impertinent, 
and altogether disgusting country people, in bell- 
crowned hats and steeple- crowned bonnets, 
sheeps-gray and flaunting calico, flourishing ban- 
dannas; telling endless stories in an impossible 
dialect; laughing loud, guessing and asking 
questions; a wild, predatory race, yet in primeval 
ignorance of the mysteries of silver forks, nap- 
kins, finger-glasses, party hours, French cooking, 
the polka and the opera; a bold and venturous 
people, who, with eves yet unsealed to behold 
the rude material and curious cut of their own 
clothes, or the appalling greenness which is sprout 
ing out of every crevice of their characters, give 
themselves up with a charming abandon to the 
enjoyment of their new atmosphere and surround- 
ings, undazzled and unoppressed by luxury and 
state; spread themselves extensively on damask 
sofas, and are delightfully at home on embroider 
ed ottoemans and in velvet fanteuils. 

The men, who are invariably coarse, loud 

voiced, and rough-shod, alarm and stun the cour- 
teous master of the house with long, political 
harangues, rank with that bar-room democracy 
which takes the fact of an American being a gen- 
tleman as a proof of his being bribed with ‘ Bri- 
tish gold,’’ and looks upon a display of clean linen 
as the sure insignia of aristocracy. The women, 
familiar and exacting, drag their amiable host: 
a sweet, uncomplaining martyr to her politeness, 
all over town, on endless shopping expeditions ; or 
go forth slyly, by themselves, and come back, 
heated and noisy, to dinner, with numberless 
“great bargains,’’ cheap shawls, hose, and 
‘*handkerchers,’’ in brown paper parcels, under 
their arm 


‘* After many days,’’ or wecks, it may be, 
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and man made the town.” 


during which all imaginable vexations, mortifica- 
tions, and impertinences have been endured by 
their entertainers, with unfailing politeness and 
exemplary fortitude, the terrible visitors take their 
departure, selfish, envious, unsatisfied and un 
grateful to the last. 

I think I have given a pretty fair synopsis of 
the matter of the class of tales to which I refer 
red; the manner of relation is, of course, some 
what varied, yet never rises to absolute Miltonic 
sublimity, or becomes too exquisitely witty to be 
endured, even by persons of delicate nerves. 

Now, all this is unnatural, ungenerous, preten 
tious, and essentially vulgar. It is insulting to 
the true character of our country people, and 
should be at once resented by them, were it not 
so weak and ridiculous, as the expression of a 
small kind of aristocracy, and as the vehicle of 
the stalest and cheapest sort of wit and humor. 

In the first place, it is not true that country 
people are in the habit of making long, unsolicit- 
ed visits to the city. Again, it is not true tha 
when with their fashionable friends, they are free 
and easy, presuming, and impertinent; not true 
that they are insensible to their own peculiarities, 
or blind to the annoyance they sometimes occa 
sion, slow to take hints, meddlesome, exacting, or 
ungrateful for kindly attention. On the other hand, 
they are often too much averse to appearing In the 
society of cities, and too jealously alive to the 
fear of seeming presuming and intrusive. When 
thrown for a time into those polished circles, they 
seldom thrust themselves forward, but are, in 
general, too silent and humble, and awkwardly 
respectful ‘They have often so ready an appre- 
hension, and so native a delicacy, as to prove the 
least troublesome of accidental acquaintances for 
people of fashion. They have such a quick 
pride, such a live sensibility, you may put them 
down with a wave of the hand, shake them off 
with a toss of the head, and cut them up root and 
branch with a cold word, or an insolent laugh. 

It is true that the country cousin flushes too 
deeply and moves too constrainedly in the gas-lit 
drawing-room, thinks morbidly on the last year's 
fashion of her dress, and is never quite oblivious 
of her freckles and faded ribbons; and the young 
farmer there stammers awkwardly, and walks, o: 
sits with a new and painful consciousness of hands 
and feet. But place the girl at home, and as shy 
goes about her simple daily avocations, you have 
a happy, natural, graceful creature, most lovable 
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and womanly; and the farmer is a true type of 
hearty and dignified manhood, when, like Mac- 
gregor, ‘‘his foot is on his native heath.’’ 

Has it never occurred to you, my dear reader, 
that the picture so often retouched and placed in 
a new light, might possibly have another side than 
the one always presenied by the generous and fa- 
cetious writers to whom we have referred above ? 
Let us turn it out. 


Soon as the dull and dusty summer months 
come round, town people are suddenly visited by 
**dreams of all things green’’—intimations of a 
previous eXistence, it may be—propensities no- 
madic and Nebuchadnezzaran for a pastoral, or, 
rather, pastural lite, and pour out into the country 
in squads of sporting men, companies of pale wo- 
men, and battalions of infantry. ‘These are re- 
ceived by families of farmers, often mere acquaint- 
ances, with an open- hearted and open - handed 
hospitality—a hospitality which has some mean- 
ing and some merit; for, in the country, where 
people are trequently obliged to be their own do- 
mestics, and where there are neither lions nor 
markets, visits from city friends necessarily occa- 
Here the 
entertainers give up all their time and thoughts, 


sion a great amount of care and labor 
with cheertul devotion, to their guests. Every 
day brings some new plan for their good, or plea- 
sure, and sees it carried out. Everything possible 
is done to make them feel contented and comfort- 
able; in short, at home. ‘They are urged to pro- 
long their stay from time to time; and when, at 
last, they are really off, are accompanied to the 
coach -door with sorrowtul farewells; waved to 
from the porch; and spoken of kindly, even 
though they leave disordered apartments, tram- 
pled grass- plots, broken carriage - wheels, and 
used-up saddle horses behind them. 

In return for all this, the tarmer and his family 
are fortunate, if, when they are in town for a day 
or two, they are courteously received by their 
6ummer friends, and treated respectfully by the 
servants of the house, and not met with careless 
indiflerence, or stately politeness, which is worse; 
or patronizing condescension, which Is more in- 
suflerable than all. 

Hospitality is a rural virtue, and, in its perfec- 
tion, as rarely found in cities as clover tufts grow- 
ing among flag stones; yet, when found, all the 
more retreshing and beautitul a sight. 

That the writer, in her own person, with so 
many of the careless, uncourtly ways, with so 
much of the atmosphere of rural life about her, 
has yet been so generously dealt with by her 
friends of the town, she assigns to her peculiar 
good fortune in having fallen in with a class of 
people who might well redeem any metropolitan 
society from indiscriminate reproach; men and 
women of sense and heart, who, looking through 
dress and manner, were pleased to recognize an 
earnest and independent spirit. For these, and 
such as these, she has only admiration and grate- 
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ful feeling; yet for their good. she surely is not 
penning this present article. 

‘Lizzie, who were those stylish young ladies, 
in old Mr. White’s pew, to day?’ asked Julian 
Fielding of his sister, on their way from church, 
one Sunday afternoon in August 
his granddaughters, the two 
New York 


here for the summer, to rusiicate 


‘* Why, they are 
They are on 
It is said that 


Thompsons, from 
one of them was in love, ‘not wisely,’ and an 
absence from the city was rather peremptorily 
prescribed by the father, who, you know, is a 
rich Wall street broker.’’ 

“Have you called on them, sister ?”’ 

™ No, not yet; [ waited tor you to come home, 


and go with me. ‘They are so elegant and fash- 


ionable, Iam half afraid. But we will make the 


call to-morrow, if you say so; for scarcely any 
one has been to see them, and I am sure they 
must be 
Whites.”’ 

Agreed. I like their appearance, decidedly. 
One of them is rather pretty.’’ 


very lonely at that dull, old place of the 


‘Oh, very, I think, Julian,’”’ exclaimed Lizzie, 


with generous enthusiasm. 


The speakers in the above dialogue were the 
only son and daughter of the Episcopal clergyman 
of a small, retired village 
New York. 


of twenty-one, just out of college, was gay-tem- 


in the southern part of 
Julian Fielding, a young gentleman 


pered, spirited, and rather handsome; with con- 
siderable natural cleverness, but little knowledge 
of the world. Still he could not be pronounced a 
verdant young man; for, with him, native wit 
and tact well supplied the place of experiences. 
He was carelessly rather than courageously origi- 
nal, and deservedly a general favorite. Lizzie 
Fielding, two years younger, was just such a 
girl as a young gentleman loves to point out as 
his sister. She was a ve ry pretty, a very charm- 
ing creature; truly beautiful in face, graceful in 
figure, tasteful in dress, and modest and unaflect- 
ed in manner. She was a very embodiment of 
affectionateness and devotion; somewhat too ro- 
mantic and sensitive, perhaps, and given to great 
bursts of sorrow on small occasions; yet merry 
as a dancing fairy between whiles. 

A beautiful love and a perfect confidence ex- 
isted between this brother and sister from their 
earliest childhood. 

‘The important call on the two Thompsons was 
made; speedily returned; and thus began an ac- 
quaintance which rapidly deepened into intimacy ; 
an intimacy of the closest and most confidential 
kind on the part of the young ladies. The sisters 
were not very pleasantly situated in the sober, 
methodical household of their grandparents, and 
soon became almost domesticated at the cheerful 
home of the Fieldings. 


like ¢ ily belle 8; 


They appeared quite un- 
wore gipsy hats, with myrtle 
wreaths; hunted wild flowers; went trouting; 
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“‘loved pigs and chickens;’’ had 


made 
slight fear of cows; 
were delightfully rural and simple in their ways, 
country 


hay; 
drank new milk; in short, 
and altogether enchanting to honest 
pe ople 

It is true, Julian Fielding did give some hints 
of a most ungenerous opinion that all this was a 
little too strong, too decided, to be quite natural; 
and even went so far, once, as to mutter some- 


thing about “ affectation.”’ “ humbug;’’ but Lizzie 
defended her new friends so warmly and stoutly, 
that he was obliged to give over 

Miss Helen Thompson, the beauty, proved to 
be passionately fond of riding; so Lizzie’s nice 
little palfrey was promptly placed at her service, 
and accepted, with sun- bright smiles and a regular 
summer shower of kisses. And Lizzie’s hand- 
eome brother, who could desire a more gallant 
cavalier? 

Sou went. Such long, delicious. summer even- 


ing rides, through the green lanes and woody 


] 


glens, and over the hills of A—— with fragrant 


airs, and singing waters, and gushes of bird 
music, and waving shadows, and gleams of soft 


ened sunlight around them, and ‘‘ nobody very 


near’’ What wonder if a pleasant little flirtation 
sprang up spontaneously between these two, un- 
der the favor of circumstances, the abetting influ- 
ences of idleness and romance, and the passionate 
and poetical lead of the season, and with old dame 
Nature looking on, with a quiet, complacent 
smile, as much as to say, ‘‘ Well, well, I was 
young once, myself.’’ 

By the way, with how much indulgence have 


lovers ever been regarded in her fair domain! 
How tenderly the light shadows shelter their 


paths! ‘The frolic winds are nv gossipy retailers 


of their soft sayings. ‘lhe flowers smile to each 
other in the moonlight, and nod their heads in an 
ecstasy o! sympathetic delight. And even the 
solemn and far-away stars wink at the youthful 
folly of melting glances, low sighs, claspe d hands, 
and kisses. 

But all this is scarcely apropos to my present 
hero and hervine. I[t is true that, by the second 
week of their acquaintance, they recited impas- 
sloned poetry aud sung among the solitudes, as 
they rode, or strolled slowly, and, by the next 
week, conversed fondly and fluently in the lan- 
and all fol- 


lowing, pretty decided love, as love goes now a- 


guage of flowers; and in the next 


days, was talked, looked, and sighed—et viola 
tout. In short, and in truth, it was a flirtation— 
nothing more; with the youth, an agreeable ex- 
periment; with the belle, practice, to keep her 
hand in. 

In all this time, Miss Louisa, ‘‘ the other one,’’ 
was not forgotten, nor neglected. She cultivated 
an enthusiasm for the sublime and beautiful, and 
patronized Nature to a degree quite rare and 
praiseworthy for a lady of her condition. In 
ther words, she sketched incessantly ; and Julian 


was always on hand in the morning to escort her 
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on her artistic excursions, and to show up all the 
fine points in the scenery about A——. 

Thus two months went by, and then—oh! 
that dark, mournful day; that dreadtul, sorrow- 
ful, tearful parting! For a long time, even after 
the coach was at the door, poor Lizzie clung to 
her beloved friends, and would not let them go. 
Dear girls, how tenderly they strove to comfort 
her with promises of a longer visit the succeeding 
year, and with glowing pictures of the pleasures 
they would have in store for their ‘‘ darling,’’ on 


her visit to the city. And Julian—with what im- 


pressiveness were their farewells spoken to him; 
and how long did they look back and wave to 
him, as he stood leaning on the gate, gazing down 
the road. 

ll was over—they were, indeed, gone; and 
mirth and music, the sound of light feet and 
lighter laughter had died out of the house: the 
flush and smile of beauty, the gleam of white 
muslin, the flutter of silken scarfs, the musical 
rattle, the melodious dissonance of eager, girlish 
voices all passed away; and in their stead, silent, 
and darkened, and lonely places everywhere. 
The day was wearisome, the evening intolerable ; 
and Lizzie went to bed, with a headache, to ery 
herself to sleep. On descending trom her cham- 
ber in the morning, she was surprised and shocked 
to find Julian busily engaged in preparing his 
rods for a day’s trouting, and actually whistling at 
his work 

A correspondence was kept up between the 
friends ; rather a one-sided affair, it must be con- 
fessed; as Lizzie, who, like a heroine of old ro- 
mance, had marvelous epistolary gilts, usually 
filled a generous sheet with wit and sentiment; 
but seldom received more in return than the most 
fairy like missives, on perfumed note paper, be- 
‘Sweetest,’’ or 


ginning wih ‘ Dearest,’ or 


‘* Darling Lizzie,’’ and closing with ‘in the 
greatest imaginable haste,’’ or “‘in a monstrous 
hurry—just off for the opera— carriage at the 
door—ever and ever yours,”’ &c. 

It happened that the winter succeeding the me- 
morable visit of the two Thompsons to A——, a 
a distinguished 


W ashington, 


near relative of the Fieldings, 
senator, being with his family at 
sent a most cordial and pressing invitation to Ju- 
han and Lizzie to spend some ume with them at 
When they had conctuded to accept 
this invitation, Lizzie was about to write all about 


the « apit al 


it to her friends the two Thompsons; but her 
brother, the mysterious fellow, begged that she 
would not do so; and she complied with his re- 
quest, as a matter of course. 

Lizzie’s outfit was such as became the daugh- 
ter of a country clergyman, neat and ample, but 
far enough from rich and stylish. Yet she was 
little troubled by these things. Her affectionate 
heart was bounding in jyoytul anticipation of so 
soon meeting her kind relatives. and no less at the 
thought of seeing again her charming friends of 
the last summer, as she passed through the city, 
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on her way south. ‘* Ah, what a glad surprise it 


"9? 


will be to them—only to think of it 


It was a bright, though frosty winter morning, 
when Julian Fielding handed his sister out of a 
cab, in tront of Hotel, on Broadway. Just 


ut that moment, a gay group of ladies, escorted 
by two or three moustachied officers, were strolling 
down the sunny pave; and first among the party, 
gorgeous and imposing in rich cashmeres, velvets, 
turs, and long, floating plumes, were the two 
Thompsons! Lizzie started impetuously forward, 
but her brother drew her back; not, however, 
before she had met the eyes of the dashing young 
ladies. Avoiding, with a cool and practiced as- 
surance, her eager gaze, and glancing over her 
plain traveling-dress, both passed majestically on, 
without a word, or look of recognition. 

As the y ascended the steps of the hotel, Mr. 


I 


Fielding was ungallant enough to pronounce the 


isters ‘‘a couple of insolent little upstarts ;’’ but 


Lizzie, true to her own contiding nature, exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘ | don’t believe they knew us You, brother, 


hiskers, and | by my 


are so changed by yo 
winter dress. And, then, they are 
sighted. You remember, they both 


quite near- 
carried 


giasses. 


‘Some city people are ofien near-sighted when 
But, no mat- 


they meet country acquaintances. 
ter.”’ 
to infuse a large share 


Julian found it impossib! 
of his own suspiciousness into the gentle mind of 


his sister, who yet ins 


d on sending her card 
to her “dear, old friends.”’ 

‘he next day, about noun, they came, the two 
circum- 


Thompsons, with much ‘‘ pomp and 


stance ;’’ a stylish carriage, blood horses, coach- 
man and footman in livery, and all that. O 
phisticated. republican Lizzie was, however, 
le awed Vv the state, thoug 
changed manner of her visitors hey met 
indiflerence, mere ly 
extending to her the tips of their gloved fingers, 
when she would have tolded them to her warm, 
ionest heart, throt r with alternate hope and 
fear, but most of all, with love. 
and then indig- 


Lizzie grew faint, then proud, 


nant, and remained almost silent, while her 
friends rattled on, she knew not what, of up-town 


gossip. it was ine rressibly relieved when 
he heard her brother’s step at the door. Miss 


Louisa, who happened to be standing, curtsied at 
his entrance; and Miss Helen, who was seated, 


nodded her head, and showed her immaculate 


teeth in a patronizing smile, but did not profiler 

her hand. Julian’s lip curled slightly, as he r 

membered how often he had been allowed to hold 
] 


and even to raise it to his lips, 
in the season of the summer flirtation 
**Oh, Mr. Fielding,”’ ped the 


good of you to bring our darling Lizzie to our 


that hand in his, 
1 ‘ sé} . 
beauty, ‘* how 
. even for a day or two. But you can- 


1OlSy City 


not conceive yw much we are grieved at not 
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being able to take her home with us, at once. 
The truth is, we are just off for Washington, 


where pa is to take us to spend the remainder of 


the season.’ 

Lizzie was about to remark that this was also 
their own destination; but she caught her bro- 
ther’s eye, and was silent. 

About three weeks from this meeting and part- 
ing, the two Thompsons found themselves, for 
the first time, in the gallery of the House, at 
Washington. They had arrived at the capital a 
day or two before. 

Suddenly, Miss Louisa whispered to her sister, 
and directed her gaze to where, a little distance 
off, was sitting, by the side of the elegant wife of 
Senator , no other than our Lizzie, listen- 
ing intently to an eloquent speech from the distin- 
guished statesman himeelf. 

After this, as the reader may apprehend, the 
poor girl was absolutely overwhelmed by the 
visits and heartless attentions of her “‘aflectionate 
as her cousins called them; and even 
I layfully reminded 


friends,”’ 
the obdurate Julian was often 
of ‘‘ our old friendship,’’ and ‘‘ those sweet rides,”’ 
and “that wicked flirtation with sister.”’ 

Strange to say, the two Thompsons, being only 
rich, did not possess the extrce into the best so- 
ciety of the capital, where their little friend was 
already quite as much of a belle as her gentle, 
retiring nature would admit. 

One morning, toward the last of the season, 
from the 


Lizzie received the following note 





:Z1E, DARLING—Will you and your beau 
frere come to us to-night? We are to have a 


lect 


ée—a very select aflair. Ah! chére amie, 


i¢ Sal 
you really must come. It would be tvo stupid 
hout you. We could not survive a refusal. 


larming cousins will receive more formal 


si Your sisters, 
‘* NevL and Lov.”’’ 


Lizzie’s reply ran thus :— 


My DEAR FRIENDS—We regret to say that it 

is Out ol our power to accept your Kind invitation 
your soirée, which, I know, will be very de- 

‘ l, as we are ‘‘ due,’’ as brother says, at the 
Russian Minist rsto night 


‘* Yours, 


E. Frevprne.’’ 


The two Thompsons held their soirée; and a 

ry affair it proved, as all the world was at M. 
Bodisco’s. Alas! dear girls, they had not even 
been ipprised that Madame Il’ Embassadri« re- 

ved on that evening. 

hus were these amiable young ladies taught a 
wholesome, though paintul moral son, which, 


| 


1 am happy to say, they have laid to heart. They 


are now careful never to indulge themselves in 

















WHAT IS LIFE? —THE 


cutting rural acquaintances, before they have in- 
quired into their true position and family connec. 
Lions. 

It is rumored that Lizzie Fielding will spend 
yet other sessions at Washington, where she ever 
shone a ‘‘ bright, particular star,’’ but that the 
next time she will appear as the bride of an Ho- 


WHAT 


BY ORGE 


Suggested on the occasion of a recent visit tot 


SISTE VIATOR! 

Thou stand’st on consecrated ground, 

Within the city of the dead! 
On either hand, and all around, 

rhou seest the evidence of glory fled 
Of taded beauty and forgotten worth ; 

The unsubstantial pride of name— 
Once known, but buried now in earth— 

And e’en the nothingness of fame! 
Of power extinct, of prostrate might; 

Of stalwart manhood, wrapped in death, 
That once led cohorts in the fight, 

And bade them on with cheering breath 
Lo! this is all of human life and man— 


rhe last a shadow, and the first a span 


CHILD 


[Ss 


Congressional Cemetery, Washington city, D. C. 
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norable member from her native State, a distin- 
guished lawyer, with whom her brother Julian is 
studying his profession. This summer she will 
spend at her beloved home, the pleasant parson- 
age of A——; but I do not think that she will 
there have the honor of entertaining her ‘‘ dear, 
old friends,’’ the two Thompsons. 


LIFE! 


FORD 


SISTE VIATOR! 
* Put off thy shoes from off thy feet,” 
For thou art in a holy place ; 
And bare thy head, since it is meet 
That, with a reverent heart and face, 
Thou shouldst regard the solemn end 
Of human greatness and its power, 
Since thus unto the grave it tends, 
Fearful and fast. Life’s but a flower, 
That buds, and opes, and sweetly blooms, 
Lasts 1or a season—but a day— 
Then wastes its beauty and perfume— 


‘Tis gone! forgotten! passed away! 


This is the end of life— Mortality 


A mingling into dust—Eternity ! 





THE CHILD 











BY 

A Baby lay on its mother’s knee 
Sleeping so soft and peacefully, 
rhat the mother hushed her lullaby, 

And bent o’er the babe with a loving ey¢ 

And as she gazed, so sweetly it smiled 
She knew some angel was whispering het ! 
But soon it awoke with a cry of pain, 

And stretched out its little arms in vain 
For e’en her love could not stay disease 
Or give to the little sufferer ease 
But she knelt to God, in agony of grief, 
And wildly besought Him to grant relief 

Oh! Father in heaven, spare my child! 
And her cry was strong, and her accents wild 
“I cannot live, if the babe of my love 
Is torn from my bosom; my sweet, nestling dove 
Oh! Father of mercy, have pity, and save 
My baby and me from the dark, céld grave.” 
The Father heard, from his dweiling-place bright, 
And sent down an angel on pinions of light 
And his pitying glance was so soft and so mild, 
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That its dim eyes brightened, and sweetly it smiled; 
And it lay once more on its blest mother's Knee, 
And slumbered again all peacefully. 


And years passed on; and the sinless « 


O’er whose «lumbers the angels of God had sm 


Had cast from his brow the brightness of truth, 

The seal of his innocence, the joy of his youth; 

And wild was his course ot folly and 1, 

And his heart showed no trace where an ange! h een 
And the mother, whose prayer would not be denied, 


Now in secret oft wept and in penitence sighed 


“Oh! why, when the angels first whispered my bo 
Of the heavenly world and its blessed employ, 
Did the love of his mother, so strong and so wild, 


W ithhold from their throng the pure soul of my child 


Oh! when a fair babe, on whose soul is no stain, 
Is recalled to the arms of its Father again, 
To dwell in His presence, so holy and bright, 





Here a floweret of earth, there an angel of lig 
They who most loved it, should feel ‘twas but given 


To gladden awhile, then guide them to Heaven 








FROM THE 


BY EDWIN A 
made their exit; 


Tue gladiators had but just 


tumult reigned throughout the circus, and the 
fencers were succeeded by those who were to be 
exposed to the wild beasts. ‘They were Chris- 
that all the hatred was transferred to 
Mean- 
while, whatever was the impatience of the crowd, 


had 


sands of the circus; 


fians; so 
them, and all the sympathy to the animals. 
forced to wait until the slaves 


hey were 


drawn their rakes over the 
this operation 


vociferations from every part of the amphitheatre. 


but was hastened by the furious 


At length the slaves withdrew, the arena was for 


he multitude were all ex- 


a moment empty, and 
A door then opened, and all attention 


the 


pectation. 


was turned towards new victims about to 


make their appearance. 
A female 
covered with a 


entered, clad in a white robe and 
white veil. She was led to on 


of the posts, to which she was bound by a cord 


round her waist. One of the slaves then tore off 
beheld a figure per- 
though pale, yet resigned. A 


N ot withstand- 


her veil, when the 


spe ctators 
tect in beauty, and 
lengthened murmur was audible. 
ing her title of Christian, the virgin, at first view, 
had engaged the minds of this crowd so impress- 


ively and with such a change, that all eyes were 


riveted upon her. A parallel door now opened, 


man entered. It 


thus to expose to the 


and a young was customary 


beasts a Christian of each 


sex, giving to the man all the means of detence, 


from a desire to retard not only his own death but 


that of his companion. He was permitted to se- 


lect either a sister, & mistress, or a mother, thus 


giving to ason,a lover, or a brother, fresh courage 


to prolong a combat which the Christians almost 


always refused tor martyrdom, thouvh they knew 


that if they triumphed over the first three animals 
that 


saved. 


upon them, th 


were let luos y should be 


In effect, though this man, at first sight of whom 
t was easy to recognize vigor and suppleness, 
was followed by two slaves, one bearing for him 
a sword and two javelins, the other leading a Nu- 
midian courser, he did not appear at all disposed 
to allow the people a spectacle of the struggle 
that awaited him. He advanced slowly to the 
circus, cast around him a look calm and undaunt- 
ed, then making a sign with his hand that the 
horse and arms were useless, he raised his eyes 
towards heaven, fell upon his knees, and offered 
{t this instant the people, deceived 


tions, began to threaten and bel- 


up a prayer. 


FRENCH OF 
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low, exclaiming—‘‘ It is a combat and not a mar- 


tyrdom that we came to see!’’ And now the ery 
was heard—‘‘'l’o the cross! to the cross!’’ In 


comparing punishment with punishment, he pre- 


ferred this, though the suffering might be more 


protracted. A ray of ineflable joy shone in the 
eyes of the young man, who extended his arms 


in token of thanktulness, happy that he was about 
Saviour made 
heard behind 


to die the same death by which the 


his apotheosis. At this moment lc 


him a sigh so deep that he turned himself. 
‘Silas! Silas!’? murmured the virgin. 


Act yg 


towards her. 


exclaimed the youth, as he 


‘Silas, have pity on me,’’ said Acté. ‘* Soon 
is I observed you, hope sprang up in my heart. 
You are courageous and strong, inured to com- 
bats with the inhabitants of the fore and hordes 
of the desert. Peradventure, it you fight, you 
may save us both.’’ 

* And the martyrdom 2”’ interru 1 Silas. 

And the pain!’’ said Ac fall her 


head upon her breast. ‘‘Alas! I am not like 
thee, born in a holy city; I am a maiden of Co- 
rinth. I have never heard the words of life from 
the mouth of Him for whom we are to die. 


Brought up in the religion of my ancestors, my 


faith and creed are new. ‘The word ‘ martyrdom’ 


Perhaps I 
yut, Silas, if I 


was unknown to me till yesterday 


might have courage for myseli; 


were forced to see you die this slow and cruel 


de th— : 
‘Enough—I will fight!’ answered Silas. ‘“] 
to find, thoug 


am sure y with which 





you charm me this day.’’ 


hen making a sign of command to the slaves— 
_ My horse 





* said he, with 
and gesture of an emperor. 


sword, and javelins! 
the voice 

I'he multitude clapped their hands, perceiving 
that they were soon to witness one of those her- 
which could not fail to arouse 


gies 


culean strug 
sensations rendered obtuse by the ordinary com- 
bats. 

Silas quickly approached the horse. It was, 
like him, a son of Arabia. ‘The two compatriots 
recognized each other. ‘The man addressed the 
courser in a strange, language, but, as if the ani- 
mal understood the words, he neighed an answer. 
Silas took from the back and mouth of his com- 
panion the saddle and bridle which the Romans 
had imposed as badges of slavery, and the child of 


the desert bounded joyously around his liberator. 











Meanwhile, Silas, in his turn, freed 
irom every incumbrance, and, wrapping his red 
ik about his left arm, stood in his tunie and 
irban; girded on his sword, seized his javelins, 


led his charger, who obeyed with the docility 
fa gazel 


he made, 


k and without any he!p 


e, and vaul n his back, 


while bending over h ne 


1g Uy 


tor directing him than his knees and voice, three 
post where Acte was bound, 
Andro- 


Arab outrivaling the hu- 


around the 


ironito 
manner of Perseus when defending 


meda, the pride of the 


Christian. 





tl V oi f 
\t this moment a folding-door opened below 
the Podium, and a bull of Cordova, goaded by 
siaves, entered be »wing into the cireus; but he 
1 hardly taken t teps ere, by reason of the 
stro light, terrified at the view of the spectators 
{ shouts of the multitude, he bent his fore- 
s, laid his head « tl rround, and directing 
n Silas his s pid ! tero us eyes, be to 
hrow up the sand under | belly, to tear up tl 
round with s | i to issue voiume I 
moke through his vile 
Presently, one of tl rs threw him a ma 
! ns iwith straw, in resemblance of a man 
| I sti y h ed 1 down, tramp! d 
er his feet; but at the moment when his rage 
3 at its | it, a javelin came whizzing from 
hand of Silas and edded itself in his flar 
I rave for 1 roar of pain, and instantly 
_ . e fi enemy for his real adver- 
ry ivanced rapidly towards the Syrian, his 
ead down and tracing o he sand a furrow of 
od; but Silas quietly suffered him to come on, 
when, having made a few steps towards him, he 
mal d, by th dot his voice and knees, to 
| t pr r tror he side of his nin steed 
| whilst the bull was hurrying on his course, a 
d javelin went to hide itself full six inches in 
; flank. ‘The animal stopped, trembling as if 
mit to fall; but instantly recovering, rushed 
the horse and walier; it hor ind his 
er fled before hin if bor yy a whirlwind. 
Vhey t went thrice ! 1 the amphitheatre, 
the b ling weakel each time and losi 
ro aq with e hors¢ | ivails l lly, 
th t rdr | fell to | knees, bu mme- 
diately r r m he uttered a terrible roar, 
( ine had t 1} overtaking Silas, 
I tared all around him to see if he could not find 
another victim on whom to vent his rage. It was 
then he discovered Act He seemed for a mo- 


ment to doubt whether she v an animated bein 


1 pallor, giving the 


was her immobility 


ppearance of a statue; but very soon tehing 


sire 


his neck and nose, he snuffed the air which 


out 
came from her place of confinement. Instantly 


he 


The maiden saw him coming, 


rathering strength, rushed directly at her. 


and shrieked with 


horror; but Silas was watching over her. It was 


now his turn to rush upon the bull, which made 
for flight; but, by a few leaps of the faithful N 
Silas sprang 


midian, he was quickly overtaken. 


himself 


trom the back of his horse to that of the bull, and 


while witl 


plunged his sword to the hilt 


und twiste 


1 his leftarm he seized him by one 


d his neck, with the right hand he 


in his throat. 


iring at h 


ull, thus slaughtered, fell ex} 
lance’s |e h trom Acte; but she had closed 
eyt awal ceata he ap plauses of the ci ls 
alone apprised her of the first victory of Silas. 
Three slaves now entered the circus, two con- 
ducting each a horse, which they hitehed to the 
bull for the purpose of dragging him out of th 
amphitheatre; the third bearing a cup and am 
phora. He filled the cup, and presented it to 
young Syrian, which he barely sipped, but de 
manded other arm They brought him a bow 


rrows, anc 


He made all haste to sall 


for fur beneath the throne which the empero 
iad leit void, a grate was lified, and a 10 
\tlas, com forth from his lair, majestically en 
ered the circus 


He is truly the King of Beas for when with 
1 rour he saluted the day i e@ spe "1 
t and the courser himesell, muistrusti for th 
rst time the nimbieness ol his tee We ‘ 
with a neigh of afirigh Silas alone is habitu 
ated to this powertul voice, tor, having more 
once heard it resounding through the desert w 
extended from Lake Asphaltus to the source of ‘ 


Mo se, he prepare himself for attack or del 
wh sneiter { bel a v yi i 
lat fo W \ W t d mace re 
the { i ri of h rrow Du ! 
tim ! 1 | ssant enemy slowly a 
( lently adv ed, showing the wrinkles of his 
broad eeping the sand with his tail. 
J rs lanced him to arouse him, by darts 
m with stream of diflerent colors; but he 
Imy l and grave ntinued to advance, no 
d lieting h ell 1 these « trivance whe 
le ly, amid ve wand i irp anc 
r arrow | i e lightning to bury itsel 
1 one of | yulder H denly ipped 
V n t ! 1 pain ind as i 
é ‘ } lman oul 
ve the hard d ’ m, he yet duubtec 
on g wound ; i ring eve 
ruessed it; | WS O] ], a roar, hear rT 
pro 1, lik I ibling of thu r, ¢ iped 
out of a cav Irom tl depth of | br 
H d tl irrow fixed in the wound, : 
erushed etwe eeth, casting around him 
a < which, de the grating that protectec 
1 1, caused the spectators to recoil. He sough 
ran ¢ ct on which his royal rage might fall 
At moment he perceived the courser, trem 
ling as if he were standing on ice, though he 
\ covered with sweat and foam; ceasing to 





it u 


twenty 
10ice. 

. 

Vow con 


rful even 


nd 


ade a bound which brought him with- 


ttering a short cry, sharp a reite- 


paces ot this the first victim of his 
amenced a ynd more won- 
than the first, for ther not much oi 
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science itself in man to mar the instinct of ani- 
mals. Force and swittness were prompily put 
forth in all their savage energy, and the eyes of 
two hundred thousand spectators were turned tor 
1 time from the two Christians to follow round 
the amphitheatre this fantastic chase, the more 
agreeable to the crowd that it was the less expect- 
ed. A second leap brought the lion to the horse, 
which, crouching at the back part of the circus, 
could flee neither to the right nor left. He sprang 
over the head of his enemy, whom he had set 
himself to pursue with unequal bounds, bristling 
his hair and uttemng from time to time sharp 
growlings, which the fugitive answered by neigh- 
ings of terror 

Svon the ill-fated courser, fascinated, as wo- 
man and gazelles are said to be at the sight of ser- 
and rolled upon the 

At this moment a 


bow of Silas, and went to 


pents, fell down, struggled, 
sand in the agony of terror 
second arrow lett the 
bury itself deep between the ribs of the lion. The 
lion turned himself: this instant sufficed the Sy- 
rian to send his enemy a third messenger of pain. 
The lion sprang upon the man, who received him 
upon his spear. ‘The man and lion rolled together, 
and were seen to tear shreds of flesh 
he spectators were sprinkled with showers of 


th 
blood. Acteé uttered a cry of adieu to her (Chris- 
tian) brother. 


She no longer had a defender, but 
she no longer had the enemy I'he lion survived 


t 


only long enough for vengeance ; the agony of the 
executioner commenced when that of the victim 
terminated. As to the horse, he lay dead without 
waving been touched by the lion. 
Now all eyes were dire cted to Acte 
death of Silas had lett defenceless. Some of the 


, whom the 


spectators rose to demand her merciful release, 
, j ,*? 


when the cry, ‘‘Sit down, sit down 
was raised, and a 


was heard, 
for at the lower steps a grate 
tigress crept into the arena. 
Hardly escaped from her den, she crouched to 
the earth, looking round with ferocity, but with- 


i she snuffed 


nt ~ 


out inquietude or astonishmet 


the air, and began to craw! like a serpent toward 


the place where the horse had fallen; arrived 
there, she reared against the grate, smelling and 
; 


biting the bars which he had touched, roared mo- 


derately, examining the iron, the sand, and the 


air for the absent prey. Soon the emanations 


from the blood yet warm and palpitating flesh 
reached her; she marched straight toward the 


tree against which had been enacted the combat 


AND 


Many of 
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between Silas and the lion, turning neither to the 
right nor left, except to pick up the shreds of 
flesh strewed by the noble animal who had pre- 
ceded her in the circus. At length she came to 
a pool of blood which the sand had not absorbed, 
and began to drink like a thirsty dog. roaring and 
raging in proportion as she drank. When she 
had finished, she looked round afresh with spark- 
ling eyes, and this only till she perceived Acteé, 
who, bound to the tree and with closed eyes, 
awaited death without daring to see it come. 
Instantly the tigress crouched flat, creeping 
in a manner obliquely towards her victim, but 
When about ten 


paces from her, she rose, and with extended neck 


without losing sight of her. 


and widened nostrils, inspired the air which came 
from the place; then with one leap, clearing the 
space that had separated the young Christian, she 
fell at her feet; and when the whole amphithe- 
atre, in waiting to see her torn to pieces, uttered 


a cry of ‘error, by which was evinced the entire 
interest which the virgin had inspired in the 


spectators, who had prepared to clap their hands 
at her death, the tigress couched, gentle and fond- 
ling as a gazelle, uttering taint cries of joy, and 
licking the teet of her former mistress. At these 
unexpected caresses, the astonished Acté opened 
her eyes, and recognized Phabe, the favorite of 
Nero. mercy !’ 
resounded through the whole place, for the multi- 


Instantly, the cry of ‘* Mercy! ‘ 
tude looked upon this gratitude of the tigress as 
a prodigy Besides, Acte had suflered three 
trials; and since she was saved, she was free. 
Thus the changed spirit of the spectators showed 
one of those transitions, so natural to a mob, from 
the extreme of cruelty to the extreme of cle- 
mency. 

The young cavaliers threw down their chains 
of gold, the ladies their chaplets of flowers; all 
rose upon the steps, calling tor the slaves to loose 
the victim. An immense crowd was in expecta- 
tion. At sight of her, they burst into applauses, 
and were ready to carry herin triumph; but Act 
suppliantly clasped her hands, and the people 
opened before her, leaving a free passage. She 
hurried to the temple of Diana, sat down behind 
one of the pillars, and remained weeping and in 
despair; for she now regretted that she had not 
died, beholding herself alone in the world. 

When night came, she recollected that one 
family remained to her, and bent her solitary way 


to the catacombs. 





TO M. 


Farew 


I must not, dare not think on thee 


., thou vision pure and brig 





th grace bedight, 





Thy heave form, w 


Was never, never made for me 


a 


As on some star the lone Chaldee, 
In love and awe, did gaze afar, 


yaze on thee, 





So, lady, will I 


is he loved his star. 





And love thee 














GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN THE CITY. 


CHAPTER I 


d now, dear reader, as a brick may be 


sample of a house—a bit of glass 
road mirror—it has seemed to me 


ese fragments for a tale may shift to pass.” 


o'!—tus evident we're made of clay, 
arden unless kept in tears and sha 
ionable sunshine dries away 


1 that we err in losing, ('m afraid.’ 


—ring—ring! I declare, one can’t have 
it’s peace for that eternal door- bell for 
x, Look through the blinds, Matsor 


who it is now,’’ said the beautiful Mrs. 


o her maid. 


“It’s that horrid Mrs. Watmer and her sister. 


1 step down and s 1y you are engaged, 


10; | would not offend them for the 
Winter is coming, and Mrs. Watmer, 


she 18, gives the most delightful enter- 


1inments. No, Matson, just reach me my hand- 


kerchief, and see that my cap is arranged pro- 


vat will do,’ and Mrs. Foster 


left the room, and as languidly entered 


1 morning, Mrs. Watmer, I am delight- 
you; and you, naughty Miss Murrill, 
had quite forgotten me. It has been 
t you ¢ illed.”’ 

10; L was here just after our return from 
3; but you wa ill at your cottage in 
ry. Did you have much company this 
Mrs. Foster ?”’ 


h yuse was crowded, ana 


1s usual, my 


very people one don’t care to see. How 


»y yourself at the Capes ?’’ 
isly,’’ replied Mrs. Watmer. ‘* We 
ral lions at the Columbia House—liie- 


s, | mean—and Arabella was in her ele- 


You know she is very intellectual in her 


t } 
} 


1 pursuits, and has written consider- 

I was not aware of it,’’ replied Mrs 

suppressing the smile which curved her 
and glancing at Miss Murrill’s tac 


‘as now painfully suffused with blush 


was not aware, Miss Murrill, that you were 


ir diterala 

y no means, Mrs. Foster. Sister was 
ar 

sh to make that remark 

you are very foolish to deny it, Miss, 


you know you write better than half the 


magazine writer Ii you Wwouid only com t 
and publish, as 1 want you to, 1 warrant you 
would produce as great a sensation as Grace 
Greenwood, or Fanny lorrester 

* Oh sister !—don’t—don’t, I beg of you,’ 
was all the reply which the embarrassed girl 
could make. 

* Now, isn’t she sim] 


' 
herself in the | 


ile, Mrs. Foster, to keep 


ickground so, when, if she'd only 


du herself justice, she might be ‘ hand in glove 


with all these sort of people, go to their sorrée 


and all such things; tor they are much more se- 
lect than the hightlyers who haven't anything 

ieir wealth to recommend them. Come, 
Mrs. Foster, you side with me, for she thinks a 


creat deal of you, and mav-be you might influence 


her. I've been telling her to take the name of 


Penelope Powell—don’t you think that is most 
as pretty as Grace Greenwood ?’ 
‘* Well, I can’t say I do, Mrs. Watmer; but 


perhaps it is because | have always been so par- 


tial to he r = 
‘*So you know her, Mrs. Foster. Pray, tell 
me, how does she look? | have always been so 


to see her. 
“Oh no; IT have no acquaintance with her—it 

was her writings that I meant, when I spoke of 

my par ity l am very fond of stories, and 

Grace Gree wor is make me laugh and cry so 

that I< innot help teeling interested 

‘She is a very powertul, as well as a very 


natural writer,’’ remarked Miss Murri 


‘* Well, for my part, I don’t like her pieces as 
well as our Arabella’s; and, as | tell Mr. Wat- 
mer, | have lived long enough in the world to 
have some judgment 

In vain, poor Miss Murrill tried to change the 
conversation. Mrs. Watmer was pertinacious 
and would talk, and Mrs Foster was polite and 

ld listen Sbe chatted another halt an hou 


about ‘ Arabella’s poetry,’ and ‘ Arabella’s prose, 


and then, to the delight of her sister, she rose to 
leave. As they passed out, they met Mrs. Vin- 
cent, a sister of Mrs. Foster. Another chat at 
the door, and Mrs. Watmer and Miss Murril 


t 


proces ded down the street. and Mrs. Foster and 
her sister went laughing up the stairs to her 
sitting-room 


‘‘ What a silly, prating woman that Mrs. Wat- 


mer is. I wonder you don’t drop her acquaint- 
ce, Ellen,’’ was Virs. Vincent's remark as she 
seated herself in an easy-chair by the open win 
dow 
“‘T should have done that long ago, but she 
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What do 
Last 

' 


you Know, she had terrapin-suppers and 


gives such el gant entertainments. 


you think is to be her hobby this winter ? 
winter 
carpet hops innumerable, 
make a lioness of that bashful Arabella, and give 


and now she is going to 
evenings to the literati.’’ 

“* Excellent !—capital!—Mrs. Watmer turned 
literary! Are you not afraid of her becoming 
exclusive, and leaving you off her cards ?”’ 

‘Not a I believe the creatures are 


really attached to me: that 


bit of it. 
they are of sort of 
clever, good-hearted people, who would never 
think of culling an acquaintance under any cir- 


cumstances. Who's at the bell now, Matson ?’’ 


‘It's that everlasting street gadder, Mrs. 
Temple. Sha’n't I say ‘ not at home’ to her ?— 
she’s been here twice this week a’ready.’’ 

“Oh no; she’s here so often, I don’t mind 


1 I'll have some fun.’ 


Virs 


Ellen, allowing your 


her. Ask her up, an 
As Matson 


** | am surprised at you, 


left the room Vincent said— 


servants to speak so disrespecttully of your 
friends.”’ 
it isn’t my fault. How can I help it?’ an- 
swered Mrs Fost r 
‘If you had not spoken slightingly before 


them, they would never have taken the liberty ; 
and even now you not only suffer, but encourage 
it, by not reproving them. Now don tquiz Mrs. 
Temple; she is a woman of excellent heart, and 
very sensitive, though weak to a fault on some 
subjects "’ 

Mrs. Temple entered the room gracefully and 
familiarly 

** Good 
the 


house. 


} 
i 


Ellen, dear—I am here a 
your 


morning, 


time, am [ not?—but I cant go past 


Virs 


you,’’ and the warm-hearted woman seized Mrs. 


Vincent, excuse me. I did not see 


Vincent's hand with rather an unfashionable 


grasp. ‘‘I have been wanting to see you very 
much ever since your return trom Nahant, to 
nguire about—but what are you saying, Ellen, 
dear ?”’ 


“Why, I was admiring that love of a dress 


which you have on. It is really the most beau- 
titul silk | have 


ret, isnt 


seen this season ;—and, Marga- 
bbon exquisite ?”’ 


| 
replied Mrs. Vincent. 


have admirable taste, Mrs lemple.”’ 


“ Well, I flatter mysell so; and if I 


particular passion, it is for handsome ribbons and 


hat neck-ri 
* Pertectly,”’ ‘You 
have any 


thread-laces. You would be surprised to see 
my assortment.”’ 
‘“*No doubt of it; 


litile puss,’’ 


always were an ex- 
Mrs. Foster. 
was that 


for you 


travagant answered 


‘*But. to change the subject, who 


vulgar-looking woman that | saw at your house 


the other evening ?’’ 
“Why what woman, Ellen? I can’t imagine 
whe you mean.”’ 


he one with th 


ut dowdy dress on, and the 


pear! necklace, which made me think of a quota- 
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‘ 


Now 


tion from Scripture, ‘ casting pearls,’ &c. 
do you know who I mean ?”’ 
“7 have Mrs 


you could have thought her ‘ vulgar,’ or ‘ dow dy,’ 


must been 3everly; but how 
I cannot imagine.’ 

Mrs. Temple did not see the angry glance 
which flashed trom Mrs. Vincent’s eyes at Mrs. 
Foster’s rude speech; for Mrs. Vincent knew 
that her sister had purposely said it for the an- 
noyance of her guest, who was tenderly attached 
to all her friends, and who was more easily 
aroused by unkind remarks in regard to them, 
than in any other way. 

Mrs. Foster continued—‘‘ Upon my word, I 
thought 
30 wanting in style and manner, that I judged 


the creature horrid; and then she was 


; 
she had not been used to good society. 


was Mrs. ‘T’emple’s quick 
the 


has,”’ 


Beverly's are 


“Oh yes, she 
reply. “ The 
families in Boston; and Mrs. Beverly is an ex- 


amongst first 
ceedingly refined and intelligent lady.’’ 

Two or three of Mrs. Temple's most intimate 
friends were then brought successively upon the 
Mrs Foster, 


Mrs. Temple; while 


tapis —discussed with freedom by 
and warmly detended by 
Mrs. Vincent could hardly restrain a laugh now 
and then, at the pointed sarcasm of her sfster, 
who was perfect in this unladylike accomplish- 
ment, however wanting in others 

Mrs felt highly uncomfortable, and 
yet was entirely unaware that anything had been 


Had she for a mo- 


Temple 
purposely said to annoy her. 
ment dreamed that her friend could be guilty of 
such a rudeness she would have pursued an en- 
tirely different line of action; but unconscious of 
become 
Mean- 
a new battery had opened upon her. 
‘* How very gay Mrs. Layton is, after her bus- 
band s failure,’ said Mrs Foster 
**Do vou think so? 


her intentions, she allowed herself to 


thoroughly discomposed and annoyed 


while, 


Poor Kate! I have never 


seen her gay even for a moment, aid she used to 
be so light-hearted and joyous I wish she 
would be more cheerful, for the sake of her 
Irie nds i 

‘Friends! T would like to know who her 


friends are. Mrs. Mortimer has cut her acquaint- 
ance completely, and they were always together 
before nd Mrs. Preston, and the Firmans; and 
Carrie Parkins was here yesterday, and she de- 


clares that she shall not visit her.’’ 

“* Then Carrie Parkins is a very heartless girl,”’ 
replied Mrs. ‘Temple, ‘‘and a very ungrateful 
I nd to the favors which 
The 


only hovering 


one, too; tor there is no € 


Catherine Layton has heaped upon her. 
Firmans always were butterflies 


and there cannot be 


where there was sunshine 
much more expected of the Prestons, and the 
Mortimers, for their rise wastoo sudden. Many 


heads cannot bear such changes trom poverty to 


But now is the time that Catherine's 


wealth 


ds show their merits, and her warm 
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heart appreciates their love, although the bitter 


lessons she has learned during the past tew 


months have well-nigh broken her spirit. Oh 
no, Ellen, such heartless people as you have 
mentioned don’t deserve a second thought, and | 
trust we shall always make her torget them by 
showing her that love which she would have 
shown us, had adversity first overtaken us.”’ 

Mrs. Foster was rather wanting in courage to 
avow her real sentiments with regard to Mrs. 
Layton, so she wisely turned the channel of con- 
versation. 

‘* What bonnet are you going to wear this win- 
ter, Sarah ?’’ 
‘I have about concluded upon a black velvet 


‘Oh, that isn’t half dressy enough for you 
Why don’t you 
! 


‘*T wore white last winter; and I think black 


cet white ?’’ 
velvet more genteel than other colors.”’ 

But then it is so plain and methodistical 
Now | te! and look 


so rich, and dressy, too—one of those gorgeous 


you what would become you, 


purples or magnificent greens, and they would 
| them look so well with that brocade 
which you have on. Now, pray, don’t get a 


‘Well, I believe I won’t—black is rather old- 


fash 
it is a favorite color of mine. 


ioned, after all. I think I will get a creen— 





But, indeed, I have 
and I 
have togo downto Miss Mary’s and back betore 
dinner.’’ 


So Mrs. Temple departed, with her head full 


Stoppe d too lor g—one o'clock, 1 declare, 


of a ‘‘ magnificent creen velvet hat, and, per- 
o surprise and please 


t 


haps, cloak of the same, 
her friend, Mrs. Foster, with. 

The front 
merriuy enough as 

**Well,s 
I am going 
and | vowed she 


- one 
She'll ge 


door closed. Mrs. Foster laughed 
he said— 
wasn’t that a good one; you know 
to order a black velvet for myself, 
should not have one like it. 
rreen now, no doubt, and then I'll tell 
her th il she sugcvgeste d a blac K Vé lve t, and that l 


that | 


thought it would do better for me; and, good 


dressed so much plainer than herself, 
simple soul that she is, she will believe it 
Mrs. Vincent joined in the laugh, as she an- 
swered— 
‘* How could 
I declare | felt 


talking about Mrs 


you teaze the poor creature so? 
vexed with you when you was 
Beverly. Don’t you know 
she is related to the Eustaces ?”’ 

“Well, 
tace a milliner ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Eustace was a Morgan, Elien; and the 


ind what if she is ;—wasn’t Mrs. Eus- 


Morgans are one ot the oldest tamilies in this 


country. And it was greatly to her credit that, 


when left an orphan in reduced circumstances 


she supported herself and younger sisters tor 
years, instead of eating the bread of dependence. 
She was an intelligent woman, too, or Harry 


Eustace would never have married her—they are 
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a talented family, as well as rich. When you 
have lived a little longer in the world, Ellen, you 
will find that genuine talent is respected more 
than wealth, by those whose respect is worth 
having. For my part, ! am sick of the heart- 
lessness and folly which I meet with upon every 
really respect Mrs. Temple more 
Now, Ellen, don’t 


lose her friendship, for the day may come when 


; and | 


side 


than any of your friends. 


you will value it. 


CHAPTER I 


Tis | a pity authors should be seen 
They f k, all wonder he Delphic shade 
To kuow ist ¥v the oracle Is made 
Miss Murrit at the urgent solicitations of 


her sister, had chosen a nomme de plume, and, 


| ne ot our most distinguished 
authors, bad fully launched her little bark upon 
She found ready access to 


the magazines, for her style was fresh and piquant, 


the sea of literary life 


and almost before she knew it, her cirele of friends 
were multiplied about her. No longer underva- 
lued, her good qualities shone out, and from the 
**bashtul Miss Murrill’’ of Mrs. Foster’s drawing- 
room, she was soon transtormed tothe fase inating 
young authoress. 

Mrs. W 


apropos remarks, often mortified our young he- 


itmer, with her weak brain and mal- 


roine; for she was exceedingly elated at her sis- 


ter’s success. The “‘ evenings’’ of the ‘‘literati’’ 
had been confined, during the autumn months, to 
their own numbers—a select few amidst the per- 
sonal friends of the hostess being alone invited. 
The entertainments had consisted principally of 
cake and wine; but now Mrs. Watmer had de- 
handsome thing,’’ as she 


cided upon ‘* doing the 


remarked to her husband, and, accordingly, invi- 
tations were issued, upon elegantly \bossed 
note-paper, to her ‘‘ dear, five hundred friends ;’’ 
French cooks were engage d to superintel d the 


| 


arrangements of the supper-table, and the prepa- 


rations going on under Parkinson's superintend- 


ence were faultless 

The evening arrived; carriage after carriage 
whirled up to the door of Mr. Watmer’s splendid 
dwelling, and, after depositing their precious 
Amongst the last of 


ter. They walked from room to room, vainly 


freight, rolled rapidly away. 
the guests, arrived Mrs. Vincent and Mrs 
searching for the hostess. Atlength she was found 
near the conservatory, repeating, In a tone not 
sutto voce, a stanza from Arabella’s last poem. 
I'he gentleman was relieved by the opportune 
arrival of the two ladies. 

“Do point out some of the lions to me,’’ said 


Mrs. 
lest some of them should devour me. 


Foster; “‘I am positively afraid to move, 
Pray tell, 
is Miss Lester here? I have always had the 


greatest desire to see her.’ 
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say that Arabella could not 


her to come; nor Mrs. Hall, either; for 


hey will not go into large parties—but Arabella 
need not be 


hat one iid of either of them. 


Viiss Lester, she says, is so agreeable in conver- 


air 


mn, that you quite forget who you are talking 
with; and she is really in love with Mrs. Hall, 


who is a perfect lady, and so dignified.”’ 
‘ Who is that young man turning over the en- 
gravings ?—he certainly is very distingue.”’ 
‘Oh, he writes the most delicious poetry, and 
I’ve 


paints splendidly, heard Arabella say. I 


Mr. Watmer to have our portraits t ike n, i 


His name 


11S a portrait 


want 
we can only get himto do them tor us 
William Wistar 
| } = too.’ 
Artist, you 
“Yes 


ibella when 


: the one next hi 


mean,’’ suggested Mrs. Vincent. 
artist; he took a faney sketch of our 
4 she was in the country last sum- 
mer; and itis to be engraved for Godey, under 
ie title of ‘Our New Cont ‘ 


ntion this last, though, for it is a great se- 


ributor’—d 


nt you 


Where is Grace Greenwood? If she is here, 


rive me a glimpse, I beseech of you.”’ 


close beside us. Stand a little 


‘Hush, she is 


his way—there, now I will tell you. You see 
he gentleman with his hands crossed behind 


him; well, that is Mr. Hinton—he edits a paper, 
or a magazine, or something; next to him is Ju- 
lius Casar—that t man, with the me choly 


eyes and black hair; and next to him is that mag- 
nificent Grace. Upon my word, I can’t keep my 


eyes off from her.’’ 
She is a splendid creature,’’ said Mrs. Vin- 
. se } } 


cent; so much express In her eyes, sne 


wksone through. But who ts that beauty lean- 


ing so pensively in the shade ?”’ 

I'hat is Clara Cushman; and the old gentle- 
man beside her is in some literary employment or 
other. Arabella calls him a perfect walking en- 


cyclopedia. Then, the gentleman by the mantel 


has just returned from Europe; I have 


forgotten 


book of travels.’’ 


his name, but he 

** Arabella, dear, who is that 
site Julius Cesar ?"’ 
] 


ou 


is writing a 
gentleman oppo- 
whispered Mrs. Watmer 
across the 

Arabella came forward with a crimsoned faee— 
point 
You have mis- 


‘* Sister, oblige me, and do not out any 


more of your guests at 
taken the name 
Julius Cawsar—it is 

** Oh yes; | 


Julius C 


present. 


of the gentleman whom you call 


Julian Cramer.’’ 


vut where's the difference ? 


I think 


awsar rather the most appropriate of the 
two, for he w h a great man; d this one 
composes mu and write poetry at the same 
time, they say 


“ And who is that tall, foreign-looking 


nel 
ventie- 


man, conversing in Sy chtly 
Miss Barker ? 

**Some Span Don « —I've forgotten 
his name. By the way, Mrs. Vincent, did you 


know that Miss Barker writes 
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No, indeed, I was not aware she was any- 
thing of a blue.’’ 

‘* Well, she writes admirable stories, Arabella 
says; and the best of it is, not one of her family 





mistrusts her writing. She makes out in her sto- 


ries that she is an old maid, and she ain’t a bit 
more 


sé 


of one than our Arabella.’’ 


And so Arabella is to be engraved for Godey. 
Well, I believe that man is always sure to find out 
talent if it does exist.’’ 

‘Yes, indeed, that he is. He 


wanted Ara- 


bella to write regularly ; but, you see, 


for her own 


she only 


writes amusement, and would not 


have published at all if it had not been to please 
me. But I, for one, don’t appr of wrapping up 





your talents in a napkin.’ 

At s moment, Mrs. Watmer’s attention was 
called off by some of her other guests, and Mrs 
Vincent and Mrs. Foster had no further oppor- 
t ty of discovering any more lions. 

‘The evening passed as all such evenings will— 
stupid to some, and delightful to others. ‘The 


day found Mr. Watmer in fine spirits, be- 

; wine had been praised; Mrs. Watmer 
ecause she had had the honor of entertain- 
ing so many of the literati; and Arabella in equa! 
ly good-humor, because—but no, I will leave this 
portant item of information for another chapter 


CHAPTER III 


Hlow fathomless the love so briefly plighted!” 


Suit. I weary your patience by taking you 
back to the evening which I have once said has 
passed? If not, come with me to the little room 


adjoining the conservatory, 


| 
I 


Which 18 so dimly 
xy that Chinese lamp, and I will tell you 


which the disc 


ighted 
a secret 
W atme 

From 
Bella 
her favorite 


tends ] 


for whom she had always felt the 


not even rning (?) Mrs 
r has discovered. 

he agreeable bustle of the supper-room, 
Murrill had escaped unmissed, and here, to 
but 


She was leaning upon the 


retreat, she wandered, not unat- 


arm of one 


most unbounded 
t, and the warmest Edward ‘T'ra- 


respec esteem. 


cey was a lawyer of brilliant talents. Years ago 
had he discovered in Bella the germs of the intel- 
lect which was now so rapidly expanding. For 
he r he 


not 


marked out a course of reading, which had 
only proved highly beneficial in developing 
these germs, but had been instrumental in fortify- 
ing her mind with principles which were proof 
the the hot-bed of 
fashion to which she had been transplanted, at ar 

He had dis 


avowed all selfishness in his intentions, when he 


against 


follies and vanities of 

early age, from her country home. 
first adopted Bellaas his protege ; for she was but 
thirteen, and he a young manofl three-and-twenty ; 
but 


gradually, as time stole on, and Bella’s girlish 


figure changed to the 


d form of 
womanhood, and her dark eyes grew more in- 


full and round 
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tensely thoughtful, he often found himself think- 
ing that surely there was not as much difference 
between eighteen and twenty-eight, as there had 
been between thirteen and twenty-three. He 
was right. 

No one could have failed to perceive the conge- 
niality of tastes and dispositions between the two, 
had they given themselves a moment's thought 
upon the subject—but no one ever had. Edward 
Tracey was wealthy ; but every one said he was 
a confirmed bachelor. If so, it was his own fault, 
for many a curl had been 
tidious taste ; many a fringed eyelid had drooped 
in his presence, only to raise suddenly and asto- 
nish with its brilliancy. 
had been encased in impenetrable armor, and, at 
length, the fair damsels ceased to attempt to flirt 
with one, with whom it was impossible to produce 
anything like a sensation. Had any one been 
wise enough to have surmised his attachment for 
Bella, they would now have immediately discard- 


There was not as much difference. 


arranged to suit his fas- 


But all in vain; his heart 


ed it as athingimpossible; for had not she become 
that horror of gentlemen, a literary lady !—a blue 
stocking !—the very name of which would call up 
to a husband’s mind visions of a slatternly person, 
an ill-regulated house, cold dinners, and button- 
less shirts. 

Ah me! there are many who have yet to learn 
that a woman is capable of indulging her taste for 


l 


literature, without interfering with those domestic 
arrangements which are so essential to the happi- 
ness and well-being of a household. 

But Edward Tracey was not one of those who 
had this to learn. 

His superior mind taught him that the woman 
who exercised aright the talents which are given 
to her, is far happier than the one whose time is 
spent in the frivolities of fashion and of dress; in 
vain attempts to reach a higher and more heart 
less circle, and whose hours of ennui are passed 
in devouring the scum of literature, which floats to 
us upon the never-ceasing tide of French novels, 
that is now deluging our shores. 

But to return to that little Bella 
entered, leaning upon Edward’sarm ; and through 
the open window, which connected with the con- 


apartment. 


servatory, he reached and broke a spray of snowy 
blossoms from the 
near. As he fastened it in the clustering curls of 
the young and gentle being beside him, he bent 


laurestine that was growing 


his eyes so earnestly upon her that the warm blood 
suffused her naturally delicate face, and she turned 
away to hide her emotion 

** Do not me, Bella,’’ he 
have brought you here to ask a simple question— 
yet, simple as it is, I scarcely have courage to ask 
it; for it seems like presumption to wish you to 


turn from said; ‘‘I 


share the joys and sorrows of one so unworthy. 
Tell me, dearest, is it not ?”’ 
Beautiful, 
eyes which for ofe moment were raised in answer. 
Edward Tracey needed no words to assure him 


indeed, was the expression of the 


of the unutterable happiness of the cherished be- 
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ing beside him, and with one stolen embrace, one 
pressure of the quivering lips, ‘‘ vows of eternal 
love and constancy’’ were exchanged in their 
hearts. 

And now I have spun out, quite unintentionally, 
another chapter, when I might so easily have said, 
at the commencement, that Arabella was happy 
because the dream of her youth had been real- 
ized. A bright, a golden dream had it been to 
her, and her heart trembled like a flower too 
heavily laden with dew; when awaking from it, 
(That 


idea about the flower, I have a suspicion, is not 


her eyes unclosed upon the blissful reality. 


my own, but as it is the first pretty thought I have 
expressed in this prosaic tale, do credit it to me 
I beg of you. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T know the thing that’s most uncommon ; 
(Envy be silent and attend!) 
I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend.”— Pope 


A Frew weeks after the incidents narrated in the 
first chapter, Mrs. Temple had the misfortune to 
lose her waiting-maid; and among the first who 
applied to fill the vacancy, was Ann Matson, who 
had quarreled with her mistress and received a 
discharge. 

‘* Well, 
Foster ?’’ 

‘* Yes, marm; she gave me notice, and I heard 


Matson, and so you have left Mrs 


you wanted a maid. So, as you had seen me so 
often, I thought you might be willing to take me 
without a character, for Mrs. Foster refuses to 
give me one.”’ 

“Why, how is that ?”’ 

‘“ Well, we couldn't agree; and I’m sure no- 
body could with her. all 
smiles and fun, and the next she’s so cross. grained 


One minute she’s 


you can’t get the right side of her.’’ 

Mrs. 'l'emple did not encourage Ann to make 
any more complaints, but told her that she should 
feel unwilling to take her without first seeing her 
friend. 

‘She is no friend to you,’’ was Ann’s pert re- 
ply; ‘‘she always made fun of you, the moment 
your back was turned.”’ 

‘*We have been friends too long, Matson, for 
me to listen to any such charges,’’ replied Mrs 
Temple, coolly. 

‘* Indeed, marm, I can convince you of it—you 
wouldn’t believe what a woman Mrs. Foster is 
Do you remember that day that she wanted to per- 
suade you to get a green velvet hat instead of a 
black one ?”’ 

Tan 

‘“* Well, after you had gone, she told Mrs. Vin- 
cent that she was going to order one herself, and 
that she was determined that you should not have 
one like it; and she called you a simple’’— 
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‘* That is enough, Matson,’’ replied Mrs. 'Tem- 
ple, her face crimsoning with excitement; ‘‘ do 
not say any more, I have heard sufficient.”’ 

Ann was disappointed, and would not leave 
without making one more attempt to excite Mrs. 
but it Mrs. 


Temple was resolute ; and Ann saw that she had 


Temple’s curiosity ; was in vain, 
done herself more harm than good. 

Mrs. ‘Temple was not one to listen to the tales 
of a servant; for she knew how frequently they 
would, when dissatisfied with a dismissal, turn 
against their employers, scrupling not to say the 


most prejudicial things, often without the slight- 


est foundation. But still the conversation left an 
unpleasant impression upon her mind, although 
she determined that it should not influence her 


Fortunately, Mrs. 
1 regard to her win- 


against her friend in any way 


loster changed her mind wit 
ter hat, and, much to Mrs ‘lemple’s relief, ap- 


peared in a white satin shrouded with crape. 


‘Then, poor Matson, who, as has been seen, had 
really spoken the truth, and whose faults were 
more those of her mistress than herself, was set 
down by Mrs. ‘Temple as the most unprincipled 
of servants. 

Weeks passed without any occurrence of note, 
until one noon, when Mr. 'l'emple came in to din- 
ner (he dined at the good old-fashioned hour of 
one o’clock,) he told his wife that Mr. Foster had 
met with such severe losses, that he feared he 


would be obliged to suspend payment. 

Cannot you assist him in any way ?—it would 
be such a dreadful blow to poor Ellen,’’ said Mrs. 
Temple. 

‘* He came round to see if I could not help him 
through; but I could not spare the large sum of 
money that he needed, for I have my own obliga- 
tions to meet.”’ 

‘** [ow soon does he want it ?"* inquired Mrs. 
Temple, anxiously. 

‘“Why, if he does not raise it before three 
I am sorry 
but 


o'clock, his note will be protested. 
for Foster, he’s a very clever fellow; mo- 
ney is tight, and there is many a rich man now 
that will be poor before the year is through.’’ 

‘* Poor Ellen !—and she is so proud. If it were 
to happen, I think she would almost die of morti- 


him, you say ?’ 


’ 


fication. And you can’t assi 

** No, not without great inconvenience and con- 
siderable risk.’’ 

Then followed quite a long pause, broken, at 
length, by Mrs. Temple, who said— 

‘Well, I a plan. Now, if 
you will advance the money to-day, you can, be- 
fore you need it, my United 
States Loans into cash, and then there will be no 


have thought of 


convert some of 
risk to you.”’ 

Mr. Temple kissed his wife tenderly, and 
blessed her for the kind-hearted, generous woman 
that she was; and then, at her continued and 
urgent request, he hurried off, and reached Mr. 
Foster in time to relieve him of the burden of 
anxiety which almost crushed him to the earth. 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Foster, who well knew of her 
husband’s embarrassment, was sitting in no en- 
viable frame of mind in her own room. 

With clasped hands and fixed eyes she sat, re- 
viewing the many instances which she had known, 
where families of wealth had suddenly been re- 
duced to comparative poverty ; the coldness and 
neglect which they had met with upon all sides ; 
and in her own heart she acknowledged that in 
many, very had turned 
haughtily away from those, who, in their days of 


many instances, she 
prosperity, she had been but too glad to welcome 
within her own doors. 

These were bitter thoughts to her now, for, 
amongst all her acquaintance, she could think of 
but very few whose professed friendship would 
not vanish with her wealth. Amongst these few, 
Mrs. Temple occupied a prominent place; and 
feeling the need of sympathy, and not being able 
to call upon her sister, who had gone to Wash- 
ington to pass the remainder of the winter, she 
hastily penned a note requesting her to come im- 
mediately to her, if she was not engaged, and 
dispatched her maid with it. 

Mrs. Foster was not without her good quali- 
ties; but she had made the too frequent mistake 
of valuing persons according to the show which 
they made in the world, and now she had not 
sufficient strength of mind to endure the thought, 
that 


the deceit and heartlessness about her, was to be 


the veil with which she had enshrouded all 


so suddenly and so rudely torn apart. 

Mrs. ‘Temple found Mrs. Foster weeping bit- 
terly, her head buried in the cushions of the 
lounge where she was sitting. In vain she endea- 
vored to sooth her excitement, to allay her fears. 
It was impossible: she could not listen to words 
of encouragement, for there was no hope, she said, 
and Mrs. Temple was too delicate to repeat her 
own good deeds. So the hours passed on—hours 
of humiliation to Mrs. Foster—and twilight came, 
and ‘‘ deepened into darkness,’’ and still she re- 
fused to let her now valued friend depart. 

At length the hall door opened and shut—a 
quick footstep echoed from the stairs. Mr. l'os- 
ter opened the door. 

‘* Are you here, Ellen ?’’ he said, in a cheerful 
tone of voice, as he peered into the darkness. 

‘Yes, Frederick,”’ 
sobs; and he attempted to cross the room towards 
At the same time, Mrs. Temple siarted 
the lounge, and tried to glide quietly and 
But, at that mo- 


she answered, through her 


her. 
from 
unnoticed out of the open door. 
ment, the gas was lighted at the extremity of the 
long hall, and the light flashed full upon Mrs. 
Temple’s face as she arose. Mr. Foster extend- 
ed both hands, and grasped hers warmly. His 
voice was deep-toned, but hoarse with emotion, as 
he said— 

““God bless you, Mrs. Temple !—God bless 
you, and repay you for this great kindness, for | 
never can.”’ 

Mrs. Temple returned the pressure, and as he 
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released his grasp to dash the tears from his eyes, 
she hastened out, closing the door after her; leav- 
ing the husband to explain to his wife the cause 
of his tearful joy. 

As Mrs. Foster listened, mingled emotions of 
and love, filled her bosom; 


shame, gratitude, 


shame that she should ever have undervalued so 
noble a friend; boundless gratitude for her unex- 
{ 


feeling, arose a flame of love, bright and stead- 


pected kindness; and, midst all this tumult ¢ 


fast, which never alter ceased to shed its purify- 
Mrs. 


length, the friend which the un- 


ing influences through her heart. Thus, 
Foster was, at 
suspicious and warm-hearted Mrs. ‘lemple had 
always imagined her to be; and she was never 
paine d by the discovery of the truth of Ann’s 


mischievously repeated tale. 


CHAPTER V 


* One may dash on 


A color here stroke there—and !o! the story 

And, speaking morally, this outline of fashion 
Belits a world so crammed yet transitory 

tale! I am 


“On, what a dull, matter-of-fact 


tired of reading it,’’ 1 think I hear you exclaim. 
Well, have patience with me this once, and I pro- 
you shall 
ever have pa- 


mise you something as romantic as 
for the 


tience to write another. 


choose next—that is, if I 

Edward Tracey purchased a house in the most 
fashionable part of Spruce street, and upholsterers 
and cabinet makers were busily employed in pro 
viding everything in accordance with his culti- 
vated At length all was complete; and 


tastes. 


the very day that the last car of furniture stopped 


Watmer's. The usual 


at the door, Miss Rushton, a lady who lived op 
posite, called at 


Mrs. 
salutations exchanged, Miss Rushton commenced, 


‘* Would you believe it ?—it is Mr. T'racey— 
your friend, Edward Tracey—who has taken that 
house opposite us, that I told you was being fur- 


nished so elegantly.’’ 
** You 
Mrs 
** Yes, indeed, I do; for this morning the work- 


the marble 


don’t say so!’’ ejaculated the amazed 


W atmer. 

men have been lettering over the 
office door, and I would not come out until I saw 
the whole name—there it was, Edward Tracey, 
I declare, I never was so surprised! Be- 
that 
you of, there were whole car-loads of garnet and 


in full. 


sides all satin damask furniture that I told 


of purple plush. Oh, everything was charming 
ind beautiful enough for a queen; and the cham- 
Only think, the 


ber furniture was magnificent : 


very chairs were green velvet; for ma saw them 
carry them up one morning when | was out; and 
when the front chamber window was opened yes- 
terday, I went up into our third story and looked 
down, but I was not near enough to tell whether 


the carpets were three-ply or only tapestry. Oh 


Is3 


my, how I should like to know who he is going 
to marry 
“a said Mrs. Watmer. 


‘Only to think of his being so secret about it as 


beats everything,’ 


never to tellus! Poor Arabella will take it quite 
to heart, I am afraid, for he has always been here 
a good deal, and she thinks so much of him. 
When she wasn’t much more than twelve years 
old, she used to cry her eyes out when he went 
traveling.”’ 

** Oh, sister, don’t—it was only childish love 
then, you know.”’ 


Miss looked at the 


and downcast eyes of the speaker, and replied, 


Rushton blushing cheeks 


consolingly— 


‘* Never mind, Miss Murrill, ‘there’s as good 


fish in the sea as has ever been caught;’ and it 


f 


will come our turn one of these days.”’ 


Miss Rushton's patience was remarkable, for 


she was past twenty-seven, and had been “‘ fish- 
ing’’ for years without any success. 

Their conversation was diverted for a few mo- 
ments by another caller—a Miss Slater—but they 
soon returned to the all-absorbing subject. Miss 


Slater knew even more than her predecessor, for 


she had heard all through the woman who had 


been employed to stay at the house until the ar 


rangements were completed. So the texture ot 


the window curtains, the elegance of the carpets, 


costliness of the exquisitely carved rose- 


and the 
wood furniture, were described with great fidelity 


and Miss Rushton was more than ever on the gq: 


vive to learn the name of the bride that was to be 


Finding that Mrs. Watmer knew no more than 


themselves, they at length departed, both co 


cluding from Arabella’s silence and embarrass- 


ment, that the poor thing was nearly broken- 


hearted. 
Mrs. Watmer and Bella continued in the draw- 


ing-room; and, in a short time, Mr. Tracey wa 


announced Mrs. Watmer received him with 
studied coldness, while the flush upon Bella's 
cheeks deepened to a crimson hue. There 


' 
seemed to be restraint upon all sides; but Mrs 
Watmer was a woman who could not long resent 
The 
ice was broken by her saying to Mr. 'Tracey— 
‘*T think it very you 
should have made your preparations for marriage 


a slight, or bear ill-will towards any person 


strange, Edward, that 

so privately, and even allowed us to hear it first 

from the lips of another.”’ 

Bella 

was the first one to whom I mentioned my secret.”’ 
‘*Then you, Arabella, have kept it entirely to 


‘* Indeed, my friend, you are mistaken. 


yourself.’’ 
* Yes, sister; but it was Edward’s wish.’’ 
‘We 
surprise,”’ 


only wanted to give you an agreeable 
added Mr. Tracey. 
**T hate agreeable surprises. Arabella knows 
that I am always free and open as the day.’’ 

‘* Yes, my dear friend, and that is the very rea- 
son why Bella and myself thought it best to keep 
our own secret.”’ 
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‘** Bella and you! What has she to do with it, 
I would like to know ?”’ 

Why everything in the world, Mrs. Watmer, 
for she has consented to become my little wife.”’ 

Mrs. Watmer started to her feet, flung her 
arms around her sister’s neck, and cried and 
aughed by turns. 

‘I am sorry that you do not like agreeable 
surprises,’’ said Mr. Tracey. 

‘‘Oh, I like this one exceedingly; only it is 
too bad that I have had nothing to say about the 
bride’s trousseau. or anything else.’’ 

‘* There is much to do yet, dear sister,’’ replied 
Sella. ‘‘ Edward and myself are awaiting your 
approbation of many things which we have se- 
lected; brocades and laces at Levy’s; jewelry at 
Warden’s; andsilver and china; so don’t grieve, 
for there will be quite enough to keep us all busy 
for a month to come.”’ 

Mrs. Watmer was easily reconciled; but to 
revenge herself, she determined that they should 
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not be married privately, as they had intended to 
be, and they were obliged to yield to her solicita- 
tions. Consequently, a few weeks after, Edward 
and Bella were united in the presence of a large 
circle of Mrs. Watmer’s friends— Miss Slater and 
Miss Rushton among the rest, who now declared 
that they had suspected her from the first. There 
were others, however, who were more candid, 
and who acknowledged their great surprise. 

The nine days wonder was soon over, although 
months elapsed before persons wearied of talking 
of the superior elegance of Mrs. Tracey’s esta- 
blishment. 

Mrs. Watmer, who was only tolerated before 
on account of her costly entertainments, is now 
courted, that through her may be obtained access 
to the refined and intellectual circle in which the 
Traceys move ; while all who visit Bella, ac- 
knowledge that the young authoress has made a 
most faultless housekeeper, as well as a devotedly 
fond and loving wife. 





STANZAS WRITTEN IN A 


BALLOON. 


BY AN IMAGINARY AERONAUT. 


ALONE, within my airy car, 
Like Phebus’ reckless son of old, 
I see a world beneath me far— 


Its wonders I behold; 


Not with the rapture of the child, 
Lone, roaming through the springtide green, 
Who stoops to pluck the violets wild, 


Or scans some rural scene; 


Not with that love of Loveliness, 
That other sense, through which the bard 
Finds beauties more, and evils less, 


In Nature’s every ward. 


rhe topmost pinnacles of earth, 
I view them with an eagle’s eye 
Landmarks that serve—e litle worth— 


To show how fast I fly 


How fast! and yet I feel no motion, 
No stir of quickened air around me; 
No swell upheaves the azure ocean, 


Whose ether waves surround me 


But that I know my mother earth 
Revolves but from the glowing west, 
I'd swear yon Alps were flying north, 


And my 


yalloon at rest 


The vultures flap their wings in fright, 
The condors shriek in wild despair 
To see a man, with daring flight 


r 





Usurp their native 


Slowly the sun is setting; slowly 
The creeping shadows shroud the land; 
Tis night in yonder vaileys lowly— 
Tis daylight where I stand. 
Soar high, my wingless steed; soar higher! 
And scale the extremest verge of light, 
That I to yonder orb of fire 


Be last to say “ good night 


Exult, my soul, nothing of life 
Could climb a loftier, dizzier sphere ; 
No voice of grief. no sound of strife, 


Can mar thy quiet here 


Exult, my soul, thou art as free 
As if the stroke of death had rent 
The fleshly cord that tethers thee 
To this, thy travel-tent 


The hand of power is powerless quite 
To crush thy rind of timorous clay ; 
Thou swimin’st thine elemental light 


Before the appointed day. 


Exult, my soul !—nay, bow thee low; 
Thy mortal bonds are not yet riven 
Though high above the mountain’s snow 


Thou art no nearer Heaven 


By the strange fear that damps my brow, 


rhe sickening fear that makes me crave 
For earth—the earth I spurned just now— 


My soul, thou’rt still a slave! 

















THE QUILT 


BY T. S. 


0 


rR young ladies of the present generation 
know little of the mysteries of ‘Irish chain,”’ 
“‘rising star,’’ ‘‘ block work,”’ or ‘‘ Job’s trouble,”’ 
and would be as likely to mistake a set of quilting 
frames for clothes poles as for anything else. It 
Half a dozen 


handsome patchwork quilts were as indispensable 


was different in our younger days. 


then as a marriage portion; quite as much so as 


present. And 


a piano or guitar Is at the quilting 


party was equally indicative of the coming-out 
and being ‘‘in the market,’’ as the fashionable 


gatherings together of the times that be. 
As for the difference in the custom, we are not 
disposed to sigh over it as indicative of social de- 


We do not 


believe that society is retrograding, because every- 


belong to the class who 


terioration. 


thing is not as it was in tl 


And yet 


but early associations exercise 


ie earlier days of our 
be 


a powerful influ- 


life history. —it a weakness ; 


may 


ence overus. We have never enjoyed ourselves 


with the keen zest and heartiness, in any com- 
pany, that we have experienced in the old-fash- 
ioned quilting party. But we were young then, 


and every sense perfect in its power to receive 


enjoyment. No care weighed down the spirit; 


no grief was in the heart; no mistakes had occur- 


red to sober the feelings with unavailing regrets 


Life was in the beauty and freshness of its spring 
time; in the odor of its lovely blossoms. We 
had but to open our eyes—to toucni, to taste—to 
eel an exquisite delight. Of world we knew 
nothing beyond the quiet v e; and there we 


found enough to fill the mea f our capacity 


In a wider sphere we have not found greater social 


pleasures; though in a more extended usetulness 


there has come a different source of enjoyment— 


purer, and more elevating to the heart. 

But this is all too grave for our subject. It is 

ot the frame of mind in w] to enjoy a quilting 
party. And yet, who can look back upon the 
aria +} } } } 

arly times without a browner hue upon his feel- 
ngs? 

There was one quilting party—can we ever for 
get it? ‘Twenty years have | 1s 
time. We were youl r then, and had no irried 
long at Jericho! T'wenty years! It seems but 
yesterday. With the freshness of the present it is 


all before us now. 

Tn our village there dwelt a sweet young girl, 
who was the favorite of all. When invitations to 
a quilting party at Mrs. Willing’s came, you may 
be sure there was a flutter 


ol 


delight all around 
16* 


ING PARTY. 


ARTHUR. 


Plate.) 


The quilting was Amy’s, course, and 
the bright 


the social firmament. 


ol Amy 


Willing was to be particular star in 
It was to be Amy’s first 
quilting, 


moreover; and the sign that she was 
lookin to 


the 
} 


matrimonial goal, 
hailed with a peculiar pleasure by more than one 


g forward was 
of the village swains, who had worshiped the 
dawning beauty at a respectful distance. 

We had been to many quilting parties up to this 
Our en- 


by 


time ; but more as a boy than as a man. 
joyment had always been unembarrassed any 
peculiar feelings. We could play at blind man’s 
buff, hunt the slipper, and pawns, and not only 
clasp the little hands of our fair playfellows, but 
even touch their warm lips with our own, and not 
experience a heart-emotion deeper than the ripple 
made on the smooth water by a playful breeze. 
But there had come achange. ‘There was some- 
thing in the eyes of our young compar 


had 


from the old expression, and particularly was this 


ns, 


as we 


looked into them, that a different meaning 


true with Amy. Into her eyes we could no longer 
As 


rant; yet so it was. 


gaze steadily to the reason we were igno 


} » 1 are 
her quilting was an 


o attend } 


The invitation y 
era; for it produced emotions of so marked a cha- 
tl There 


hey were never forgotten. 
was an uneasy fluttering of the heart as the time 


racter, that 


drew near, and a pressure upon the feelings that 


The 


a deep, sighing breath failed to remove. 


more we thought about the quil ing, the mor 
restless did we grow, and the more conscious th 
the part we were about to play would be one of 


peculiar embarrassment. 
At the We had never 
shrunk from going alone into any company before 


last evening came. 


But now we felt that it was necessary to be sus- 


tained from without; and such sustentation we 


sought in the company of the good-natured, selt 


composed bachelor of the village, who went any- 





where and everywhere freely, and without appa- 
rent emotion. 

“You're going to Amy Willing’s quilting ?”’ 
said we to L——, on the day before the party. 
‘ Certainly,’’ was his reply. 

‘* Will you wait until we call for you ?”’ 
‘* Oh yes,”’ 
‘*So much gained,’’ thought we, when alone. 


was as good. naturedly answered. 
In the shadow of his presence we would beable 
little 
What would we not have then given for L——’s 
and easy confidence ! 


to make our debut with embarrassment. 


self- pi s3essluon 


185 
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When the time came we called, as had been ar- 
To our surprise, we found 





ranged, upon L 
no less than four others, as bashful as we, waiting 
very good-humoredly—he 





his convoy. L 
never did an ill-natured thing in his life—assumed 


the escort, and we all set off for the cottage of 


Mrs. Willing. How the rest felt, we know not, 
but as for our own heart, it throbbed slower and 
heavier at each step, until, by the time the cottage 
was reached, the pulses in our ears were beating 
audibly. We could not understand this. It had 
never been so before. 

The sun still lingered above the horizon when 
we came in sight of the cottage— fashionable hours 
were earlier then than now. On arriving at the 
door, L—— entered first, as a matter of course, 
and we all followed close in his rear, in order to 
secure the benefit of his countenance. The room 
was full of girls, who were busy in binding Amy’s 
quilt, which was already out of the frame, and 
There 


was no one equal to L—— for taking the wire 


getting all ready for the evening's sport. 


edge from off the feelings of a promiscuous com- 
pany, and giving a free and easy tone to the social 
intercourse, that would otherwise have been con- 
strained and awkward. In a little while the dif- 
ferent parties who had entered under his protec- 
tion, began to feel at home among the merry 
girls. It was not long before another and another 
came in, until the old-fashioned parlor, with its 
old-fashioned furniture, was filled, and the but 
half-bound quilt was forcibly taken from the 
hands of the laughing seamstresses, and put ‘‘ out 
of sight and out of mind.”’ 

The bright, particular star of that evening was 
Amy Willing—gentle, quiet, loving Amy Willing. 
There was a warmer glow upon her cheeks, and a 
deeper tenderness in her beautiful eyes, than they 
had ever worn before. In gazing upon her, how 
the heart moved from its very depths! No long 
time passed before we were by the side of Amy, 
and our eyes resting in hers with an earnestness 
of expression that caused them to droop to the 
floor. Whenthe time for redeeming pawns came, 
and it was our turn to call out from the circle of 
beauty a fair partner, the name of Amy fell from 
our lips, which were soon pressed, glowing, upon 
t 1 It was the first 


those of the blushing maiden. 
How it thrilled, exquisi ely, 


warm kiss of love. 
Our lips had often met before 


le amusement—but 


to the very heart! 
—kissing was then a fashionab 
never as at this time. Soon it became Amy’s 


place to take the floor. She must ‘ kiss the one 


she loved best.’’ What a moment of suspense! 
Stealthily her eyes wandered around the room; 
and then her long, dark lashes lay quivering on 
her beautiful cheeks. 

**Kiss the one you love best,”’ 


the holder of the pawns. 


was repeated by 
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The fringed lids were again raised, and again 
her eyes went searching around the room. We 
could see that her bosom was rising and falling 
more rapidly than before. Our name at length 
came, in an undertone, from her smiling lips. 
What a happy moment! The envied kiss was 
ours, and we led the maiden in triumph from the 
floor. 

And, to us, the whole evening was a series of 
triumphs. Somehow or other, Amy was by our 
side, and Amy’s hand in ours oftenest of any. 
We did not talk much—delicious feeling sealed 
our lips. It was our first, sweet dream of love. 
But we knew little then of human nature, and 
And as little of 
all this knew a certain young man, who was pre- 
silent than any, 


less of woman’s human nature. 


sent, and who, more sober and 
joined in the sports of the evening, but with no 
apparent zest. Amy never called him out when 
she was on the floor; nor did he mention her name 
when the privilege of touching some maiden’s lips 
with his own was assigned him. 

He was first to retire ; and then we noticed < 
change in Amy. Her voice was lower, her man- 
ner more subdued, and there was a thoughtful, 
absent expression in her face. 

A few weeks later, and this was al! explained. 
Edward Martin was announced in the village as 
Amy’s accepted lover. We did not, we could 
not, we would not, accredit the fact. It was im- 
possible! Had she not called us out at the guilt- 
ing party, as the one she ‘loved best ?’’ Had 
not her hand been oftenest in ours, and our lips 
ofienest upon hers? It could not be! Yet time 
proved the truth of the rumor; —ere another 
twelvemonth went by, Amy Willing was a bride. 
We were at the wedding; but as silent and so- 
7 


ber as was Edward Martin at the quilting. The 


tables were turned against us, and hopelessly 
turned. 
Ah, well! 


since then. 


More than twenty years have passed 
The quiltings, the corn-huskings, 
the merry-makings in the village of M—— are 
Nor is Amy Willing and the party 


forgotten, as this brief sketch assuredly testifies. 


not forgotten. 


How many changes have come 
When 


last at M—— we saw a sweet young maiden, just 


Twenty years. 
in that period! And Amy, where is she ? 


in the dawn of womanhood, and, for the moment, 
it seemed as if we were back again in the old 
time—the intervening space but a dream. Her 
name was Amy. It was not our Amy. She had 
passed away, leaving a bud of beauty to bloom in 
her place. 

Our sketch of a merry-making has turned out 
graver than was intended. But it is difficult for 
the mind to go back in reminiscence, and not take 
a sober hue. We will not attempt to write it over 


again, for, in that case, it might be graver still. 
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PART FIRST 


‘Twat is a beautiful litthe mansion we have 
just passed’’—said Olivine Wavel, to her friend, 
Henrietta Harling; looking back as they ram- 
bled together along the principal street of a certain 
flourishing town in the southern section of the 
State of New York, and which we shall call 


Darleston—‘‘that cream-colored cottage house, 


with the glycena embowering the porch, and 
clambering above the upper windows.’’ 

‘““The westeria, as we call it here’’—replied 
Mrs. Harling. 

““Glycena or westeria’’—resnmed Olivine— 


‘fit is to me the most beautiful of all climbing 
plants, with its rich, green foliage, and its delicate 


clusters of violet-colored flowers. I never see 
one without loving it, and thinking well of the 
planter—of his taste, at least 


” 

‘That house, of which the west wing is the 
office’’—said Mrs. Harling—‘‘is the residence of 
Lester Cleyborne, a young lawyer, and one of 
the most popular men in the place.’’ 

“s I am sure | 
What a pity I only arrived last 
With such a man there is no time to be 


\ future member of Congress. 
shall like him. 
night. 
lost, for he must be in great demand. I am all 
impatience for an introduction ; so invite him to 
tea this evening.”’ 

“It would be of no use—as I am very sure he 
would not come.’’ 

‘*TIs he one of those cautious youths who are 
always in dread of being caught? Well, by way 
of a blind, and to save appearances, ask also his 
mother, or aunt, or sister, or whatever of lady- 
kind presides over his establishment. You can 


talk to them while I talk to him. 


Hospitality re- 
juires a hostess to do all in her power for the 


benefit of her guests; so you must benefit m: 


‘Mr. Cleyborne has only servants living with 


him since the death of his mother, about two 


years ago.’ 
‘* A young man keeping house bachelor-fashion, 
and yet expected to refuse a lady’s invitation to 


' 


tea Put that and this together, and it makes 


him out a sort of misanthrope. I fear he writes 


melancholy poetry, and is already tired of the 


world. And yet, you said he was popular. How 


ean that be? It is one of my father’s aphor- 
isms, that whoever begins by hating the world, 


i 


** Now, dearest Olivine, do not let your imagi- 








ilways ends in being hated by it.’’ 


Lester 
Cleyborne is not tired of the world, for he looks 


nation run away with you so rapidly. 


CLEYBORNES. 


ESL] 


forward to much happiness in it. He has talents 





to rise in his profession, an unblemished charac- 


ter, numerous friends, good health, good spirits, 


and, above all’’— 


Above all, I hope he has a good face and a 
vod figure 
** He is h ym of both.”’ 
“Then he must be the very paragon I have 


een looking for ever since I came out, which was 

last February, at my 
yirth-night ball; for a ball it really was, thanks 
to my dear papa, who thought so grand an event 


could not be too grandly celebrated How lucky, 


t I should have accepted the invita- 


ust now, 
tion of my ci-devant school-mate, to make her a 
visit in the new 
not ? 


nd thriving town (or city, ts It 
where she is now settled down as Mrs. 
Harling. I thought our chief talk would be of 
dear Mrs. Willard, 


husband being as far away as New Orleans; but 


and our Trojan beaux, your 


it is delightful to find already such a topic as this 
—this Mr. Cleyborne Lester.” 
‘** Lester Cleyborne.”’ 
Now mind, Henrietta, I am determined to be 


part owner of that magnificent glycena, and the 


pretty cottage ornée that belongs to it; and you 
must assist me in spreading my net for the gentle- 
man. And if he does not walk into it soon, you 
must extend your invitation to me, your guest, 
for another month; and that will, doubtless, be 


engaged. My 


beaux always propose in less than that time. To 


long enough to send me home 


be sure, none of them have been paragons; though 


five or six were q cood matches; and, to their 


praise be it spoken, all my suitors have been men 
that got their livings pu ly, and none of them 
ever belonged to the mysterious, hairy-faced bro 


therhvod that walk Broadway for ever 
’—said Mrs. 


Trouble not 


Now, listen— n, lady gay 
Harlin 


yourself to play the charmer to Lester Cleyborne, 





o—‘‘ listen, and be soberized 


for he is already won. Or, rather, he is himself 


the winner of the loveliest girl in our settlement, 

the sweet and amiable Amanda Stansby.”’ 
‘You take my 

Miss 


Amanda—so very Children of the 


breath away !’’ — exclaimed 
amiable, and named 
bbeyish. But 
Only introduce 


[ll wager that 


Wavel. ‘‘ Sweet, 


while there is life there is hope. 
me, and give me a fair chance. 
the sweet Amanda is not the least 
Has she sparkling black 


prquante 
Sweet women never are. 
eyes; dark, glossy hair; a clear, brunette com- 
plexion ?—for I have all three.’’ 

features; a 
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‘‘No; she has delicate, infantine 
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int of lilies and roses; blue, seraphic eyes; and 
golden hair. 

‘* Pho !—a blende !”’ 

“* Don’t ‘pho’ at a blonde! No women take so 
well. 


narry a gentle blonde.’ 


Men admire a sprightly brunette; but they 


** On consideration, I believe you are half right 
But what are the ac- 
talk French, 


and sing Italian, and play on the harp ?—and is 


—such is their silly taste. 


juirements of my rival? Can she 


she competent to the waltz, the polka, and the 


mazurka ?’’ 
‘* She was educated at the Moravian seminary 

f Bethlehem.’’ 
‘* Ah, she was 


one of the nice little girls that 


wear neat muslin caps ti d with pretty pink bows. 


How different from you and I in our boarding- 


school days.’’ 

‘* Her father, a man of many projects and little 
yr no success, died a few years ago, and she has 
since been supported by her excellent brother, a 
the navy, and now absent on a three 


He 
Mrs. Milbury, a relative of their dece 


leutenant in 


years’ cruise. arranged a home for her with 


is d m ther, 
woman, who lives in that 


and a most excellent 


bric k house next to W ifson s store 


‘** And when is this marriage to be performed ?”’ 
** 'T'o-morrow.”’ 


we" 


To-morrow comes too 


you have me the coup-de 


given -grace., 


i 
I wish I had ar- 


soon 


rived last week jut a truce with all this non- 


sense. much interested 


Seriously, I begin to be 


in this charming young couple, and I have agreat 
desire to be present at their marriage.’’ 
aecr 


Chat can be easily accomplished. The cere- 





mony is to take place in that church directly 


opposite Mr. Cleyborne’s house, to which the 
yompany are to adjourn to spend the evening.”’ 

‘*Can I be one of the company ?”’ 
sé Yes; ? 


*‘ Without an invitation 


you shall go with m 
,»"? 

“It will not be necessary, a 
Nevertheless, as 


10me, 1 can send a note to Amanda, and it will be 


you are a guest in 


yur house we get 


s00n as 


answered, of course, in the manner desired.’’ 
This was accordingly done—ihe bride-elect in- 
losing her card in a very pretty b to Miss 


W avel. 

‘Towards the decline of the next afternoon, that 
young lady went out without saying whither she 
was going; but Mrs. Harling supposed her to 
have gone to the store to make some little pur- 
‘hase. She was absent about an hour, and when 
she returned, she said to her hostess— 

‘* Where do you think I have been ?’’ 

“T really cannot guess.”’ 

‘*T have been visiting the bride—the bride- 
almost.’’ 

** Olivine !"’ 

‘Yes, I have. And why not? We are al- 
ready old friends. You know me her 


card, and a note that made me intimately ac- 


she sent 
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quainted with her. And, asI am a beauty, and 
a belle, and an heiress, and other things too 
tedious to mention, I knew my desire to waive 
ceremony would not be taken amiss when I came 
for the express purpose of ‘doing a good action,’ 
as the French children are taught to say.”’ 

‘** And what was your good action ?”’ 

** There could not be a better—I drest her hair. 
So she will look still more lovely in the eyes of 
her lover. Am I not the most generous of rivals? 
I dare say I shall repent when I see him, if he is 
really what you describe.’’ 

But how did you introduce yourself, and your 
very kind errand ?”’ 

“Oh, 


] 


world, as I do 
I told the 
plain and simple truth—that, having just ¢ 


fart ot 


with the best grace in the 
owe ° ‘ ne — 
everything ; for I am never at a loss. 
me 
the great city, and being az the last 
I should have much plea- 

And the 


young lady had sense enough to understand me at 


from 


new fashion, I thou 





sure in arranging her hair accordingly. 


once, and agreed, instantly, with the most gratify- 


ing frankness. Her good cousin, to be sure, was 


full of thanks, and fears of my giving myself too 
; 


much trouble, till I stopped her by taking the 
lovely Amanda up stairs to commence operations. 
Now this ‘ fair one with locks of gold,’ has really 


} 


a most dressable head, blonde as she is; and, hav- 


ing good materials to work upon, I have given her 


h as it certainly 


chevelure an air and a grace su 


never had before. The orange blossoms I put in 


Also, I made 


the arrangement of the lace 


divinely. an important alteration in 


on the neck of her 
pretty dress, of plain bobinet over a lawn skirt 


My whole conduct, in a word, was truly heroic. 
Praise me for it.”’ 
‘*T would’’—replied Mrs. Harling—‘‘ if you had 
ever seen the gentleman.’’ 
‘Now don't 
daggers, and bridal tragedi 
or | have 


be very merciful still, and not spoil all by looking 


me think of poison, and 
But I must run off, 


I will 


1 
make 


shall not time to dress myself 
my best this evening.’’ 
By the by, Miss Wavel did 


fastened the orange with a pearl-sprig ot 


not say she had 
1) 
blossoms 


] 


her own, and which she had insisted on her new 


friend's : vy gift. 


’ 
slowing sunset colored 


The crimson light of a 
the 


church, and cast 


trees that shaded th 


blossoms of the locust 
its rays on a corner of the altar 
and on a part of the white dresses of the bride and 
her companions, as the 
Amanda 
when it 


ceremony proceeded that 
Stansby to Lester Cleyborne 
And and the 
friends had offered their con 
Wavel kis 


an introduction to her husband. 


was over, more intimate 


vratulations, Olivine 


ed the new-made wife, and requested 


The company were to pass the evening at the 
Cleyborne house, and as they crossed the street 
Miss Wavel took an opportunity to say to Mirs. 
Harling— 











‘* All’s safe. Mr. Cleyborne is very handsome, 
and very genteel, and, undoubtedly, very talented. 
But I see, at a glance, that he and I would not 
suit. Besides, I hear that his father was a clergy- 
man, and, of course, the son is quite too good for 
me. I have a presentiment that I shall, at last, 
be fated to reward the constancy of that indomit- 
able ‘‘ son of the wild and warring wave,”’ Captain 
Lanchester, whom I have refused six times ; but 
he will not stay refused. He had the assurance 
to tell me when he took leave the evening before 
he embarked on his present cruise, that he should 
renew his addresses as soon as he came home. 
W hat can be done with such a man ?’’ 

‘* Take him’’—replied Mrs. Harling. 

‘*T am afraid I shall. 
ber; and his next offer will be the seventh.” 

Olivine Wavel could not but admire the excellent 
taste and correct judgment, with which the Cley- 


Seven is a mystic num- 


borne house had been fitted up for the reception of 
its mistress. ‘There was nothing showy or use- 
less, but all was chaste, sensible, and becoming. 

** My dear’’—said she, to Amanda—‘‘ you are 
going to be very happy. I really think I must 
get married myself.’’ 

There was a piano, of plain exterior but excel- 
Amanda could play and sing very 
But on this evening, after hearing the 


lent tone. 
agreeab! 
first-rate music of Miss Wavel, no one ventured 
to follow that very accomplished young lady; 
who, however, had too much tact to display the 
utmost extent of her powers, in playing and sing- 
ing such things as could not be appreciated by her 
present audience. And her hearers were the 
more delighted with her. 

‘‘ This is really the pleasantest wedding I ever 
was at’’—said Olivine, to her hostess, after their 
return home. 
what the English call nice people—notwithstand- 
ing that this most commendable town of Darleston 
has only been six months a city, as I was credibly 
informed no less than nine times this evening, by 
How rapidly America 
‘Visions of glory, spare my aching 


nine different gentlemen. 
improves ! 
sight !° The costumes this evening were not more 
than a year behind those of ‘ the great metropolis ;’ 
and the tea and the supper were amazingly satis- 
factory, notwithstanding the absence of French 


entrées and Broadway confectionery. The con- 


versation, too, was of very fair quality—some of 


I thought, at first, I need not 
show off my best, but I soon found that my best 


So I kept 


it quite superfine. 


would not be the least too good. 
myself ‘within the limits of becoming mirth,’ 
sprightly, but not flippant. Though, doubtless, 
from habit, I talked an infinite deal of nothing, 
there was method in my madness. I am very 
sure that more than two grains of wheat might 
have been found among my two bushels of chaff.”’ 
‘You behaved very well, indeed; and so did 
the bride’’—said Mrs. Harling. ‘‘ And she ad- 
mires you greatly.’’ 
‘‘The dear young thing!’’—exclaimed Miss 
. 


‘*Such an unusual proportion of 
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Wavel—‘‘ where did she acquire such excellent 
taste? I foresee, we shall be friends for life 
Though very sweet, and very fair, she is not the 
least flat or insipid. I found that when I was 
lly objected to a curl I 
was going to leave on one side of her neck; and 


She actu 





doing her hair. 


she convinced me she was right, notwithstanding 
that I belong to the great city of New York, and 
she to the small city of Darleston. And then to 
see that good old cousin, Mrs. Milbury. How 
very much she approves of the match. I wonder 
if papa will be so exceedingly delighted when I 
give my hand to the navy man!”’ 

Next evening, Mrs. Harling had a large party 
for the bride and groom ; so afterwards had others 
of the elite of Darleston, and for near three weeks 
‘* there was a sound of revelry by night,”’ issuing 
from successive houses at the west end. All 
towns have their west end. 

Meanwhile Olivine and Amanda saw much of 
each other; and the result was a pressing invita- 
ion from Miss Wavel, previous to her return 
home, for Mrs. Cleyborne to gratify her witha 
visit in New York city. 

‘*T long to make papa acquainted with that ris- 
““My dear 
parent himself, began the world as a village law- 


ing young man of yours’’—said she. 


yer—(I beg your pardon, as a barrister in an inc?- 
pient city). He can compare notes with our friend 
Cleyborne, as to old practice and new practice, 
and afford him some useful hints on professional 
matters and things. He likes to improve his fel- 
low-creatures, and give them the benefit of his 
wisdom and experien Papa and I are very 
similar.”’ 


Miss Wavel departed, es 


young gentlemen; all of whom chanced to have 


orted by five prime 
important business in the city of New York just 
at that time. And to the beaux that remained, 
Darleston was a desert. Strange to say, she was 
regretted by the belles also—with a very few ex 
ceptions. It was fashionable in Darleston to ad- 
mire Olivine Wavel. 


Lester Cleyborne applied hi 


nself to his profes- 
sion more assiduously than ever, and well sup 
ported the reputation of an efficient, faithful, and 
honest lawyer. But he conscientiously refused 
always to undertake any cause which he knew to 
be a bad one, and which he was certain could not, 
This strict integrity, 


‘ 


and ought not to succeed. 


though it elevated his character, retarded his for- 
But he had enough for comfort, though 
little or nothing for superfluity. And he took care 


that his out-goings never should exceed his in- 


tune. 


comings; for his pious and upright father had 
taucht him to avoid debt as he would avoid sin. 
His wife loved him too tenderly not to place her 
own hay I And they 
both looked forward to the time when the course 


ypiness in contributing to bis. 


he determined, undeviatingly, to pursue, would 
The old and ex 





eventualiy find its sure reward. 


cellent adage, that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy,’’ 


is no where more constantly verified than ina 
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country where public opinion is all-powerful as in 


ours. 


Six months afier the visit of Olivine Wavel to 


Darleston, her friends in that place were much 


concerned to hear of the unexpected death of her 
ather, Judge Wavel, after a very short but severe 
IIness. She had lost her mother three years be- 
In compliance with one of his latest re- 


in the 


fore. 


. ’ 
Olivine centinued to live large and 


pu sts, 
handsome mansion built by her father, and which 
childhood ; mal 


shment, which still remained 


had been her home since <ing no 


change in the estab! 


under the supervision of Mrs. Ames, the excellent 
and cempanionable housekeeper 
before the natural vivacity of Oli- 


and 


her eye ts 


It was long 
vine Wavel returned before her cheek re- 
ind 


could not speak of her father, 


sumed its bloom 
Though she 
hie mame r tic “ad ithe 
nis name mentioned, withou 


a tremor in he 


tears in her eyes an 


! 
r voice, yet she did not obtrude the 


oo 


melancholy subject upon her friends, after their 


Visits of condole nee were over; or weary, witht 


perpetual lamentations, those who ¢ 


leeling that “she 


to cheer 
had 


she made no 


ime 
her with their society. 
hat passe 
ystentatious parade of her 
Unlike 


seem to 


within which th show,’ 


affliction, but grieved 


ly » - +} fel : k 
ny n private. 10se seihsh, weak- 


minded persens, who think that there is 


meritorious as unavailing grief; and 


in perpetually mourning the dead, 


1othing so 
who, 
of their duties to the living, Miss Wavel was more 


benevoient 


kind and mor 


lo return to the Cleybornes. The 


neurred by newly furnishing the 


(penses 
house, had ren- 


dered it inconvenient for them to take what is 


alled a bridai excursion on the summer of their 


marriage; but the following season they were 


able to indulge themselves with a visit to Niagara, 
equally delightful to beth Vieanwhile, as the 


did 


enjoyments. 


yusiness of Lester Cleyborne increased, so 


their and their rational 


They made a little paradise of the 


comilourts 


r home, and all 





were their friends whose regard was worth having. 

About eighteen months after his marriage, Les- 
ter Cleyborne was appointed one of a delegation 
on some important business from the State to the 
city of New York. His wife, who had never 


visited the metropolis since her early childhood, 
was delighted when he proposed taking her with 
iim. They left their house in charge of two ex- 
ellent female servants, and a faithful old colored 


man, who had belonged to the family when slavery 


vet prevailed in the State of New York, but while 
still a boy had been emancipated by the father of 


ur hero, and had continued to live with his former 


ywners. Mrs. Milbury promised to go every day 


and see how the house proceeded. 


The Cleybornes arrived in the great city, and 


yok apartments at a very excellent boarding- 


to which they had been recommended. 


use, 


As soon as she was apprised of their arrival, Miss 
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Wavel hastened to see them, and press them to 
become her guests as long as they remained in 
towm The invitation, though gratefully received, 
was nevertheless declined ; for Lester Cleyberne, 
like many persons who are themselves never so 
happy as when dispensing hospitality to visitors, 
had a great reluctance to staying at private houses 
Miss Wavel, however, insisted on their going 
home and spending the evening with her; and 
they did so very pleasantly. 

Next morning, Cleyborne being 
the business which had brought him to the city, 
Miss Wavel came with her carriage and took 
Amanda on a round of sight-seeing, and then car- 
and spend the remainder of the 

Cleyborne could not join them 


occupied with 


ried her to dine 
day at her house. 
at dinner, being engaged with the other delegates 
to dine with a distinguished public character. 

The ladies had 


finished their dinner, and returned to the drawing- 


Their morning tour was over. 


room, when a carriage stopped at the door, and a 
visitor arrived in the person of a very handsome 


woman, very fashionably and expensively drest. 
Miss Wavel introduced her as her cousin, Mrs. 
The la 


the fair stranger, and the modest 


Somerden. ly seemed much struck with 
the beauty of 
Aman 
miring gaze, and her unqualified compliments. 
‘*My Mrs. Somerden— 


‘you must be generous, as you always are, and 


Ja was absolutely disconcerted by her ad- 
—said 


dear Olivine’’ 


an ample share of your lovely Mrs. Cley- 


borne while she remains in town, which I hope 
will be all winter. Being, unhappily, in mourn- 


ing, you cannot yourself introduce her to the gaye- 


that 


ties ol society, so I be speak the transter of 
pleasure to myself.’’ 

Amanda looked down and blushed, and said 
something in which nothing was audible but the 
word *‘ task.’’ 

‘Task !’’—repeated Mrs. Somerden—“‘ it will 
be a labor of love. Or, rather, no laboratall, buta 
flood of entire delight. Now you must positively 
consent to grace a select party, for which I have 
had which 


comes off 


invitations out above a week, and 


next Thursday. Don’t look as if you 


were concocting an excuse; for I will take no 
denial.’’ 


Thus flattered and encouraged, Amanda looked 
up, and said, smilingly— 

‘* Why should I decline an invitation so gratify- 
ing? I will come with the utmost pleasure, if my 
husband has no engagement.”’ 

“And if he though I hope the contrary) 
prevail on I im- 


rine him the most amiable of men, and as charm- 


i 


has 
you must him to relinquish it. 
a 
ing as yourself; otherwise you would not have 


selected him from the crowd of admirers you must 


always have had at your feet. Where do you 
stay? I will send cards to-morrow for you and 
Mr. Cleyborne. But I must now tear mysell 
away, or it will be dinner time before I reach 


home. Cousin Olivine’s hours are earlier, but 
Mr. Somerden and I never dine by daylight 
. 


” 
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She then gave Amanda’s hand a loving squeeze, 
When our heroine 


“ what a charming 


and hastened to her carriage. 
turned to her hostess to say 
woman Mrs. Somerden was,’’ she observed on the 
brow of Miss Wavel an expression for which she 
could not account. The subject of conversation 
was immediately changed. 

for Mr. and Mrs. 


arrived in due form; and as Amanda 


Next morning, the invitations 
Cleyborne 
really wished to go, an acceptance was sent. 

“You will want some new and fashionable 
articles to wear at this party’’—said Cleyborne. 
‘So take this little poeke t- bow k and m ike use Ol 
its contents.”’ 

“Thank you, dearest'’’—answered the wife. 
** Our friend (who makes me call her Olivine) ha 
volunteered to go shopping with me whenever I 
wish. So, as soon as I have changed my dress, I 
will call at her house and see if she can accom- 
pany me this morning.’ 


s Wavel 


and the two friends set out 


Amanda found Olivine at home. M 
ordered her carriage, 
together. 

‘* Ts it indispensable’’ — inquired Amanda— 
‘that every lady who goes to a large and fash- 
ionable party in a large city, should be splendidly 
and expensively drest ?’’ 

“* At 
all parties may be seen ladies who are not rich, 


ndence enough to appear in 


‘*By no means’’—replied Miss Wave! 


and who have indepe 
very simple habiliments, and sense enough to re- 
frain from dressing beyond their circumstances. 
The chief point on these occasions is to be attired 
tastefully and becomingly, and to wear nothing 


that is tawdry and ungenteel. Where there is 


youth and beauty, splendor of dress may be easily 
dispensed with; and where these advantages ar: 
wanting, a profusion of ornament only renders the 
deficiency more striking.”’ 

‘They went to one of the best storesin Broadway 
and Amanda feasted her eyes ona variety of elegant 


materials for dresses. With the approval of Mis 


Wavel, she selected a light silver-colored silk 
with small satin spots, that gave it a rich, spangly 
effect. 

** This 
quality. 
not too showy to be worn on other occasions.’ 
“An 
when it ceases to look well in its present state, } 
I will get ar 


silk’’—said her friend—‘‘ is of excellent 


It is handsome enough for a party, an 
‘** Yes’’—answered Amanda, prudently. 


can have it dyed of a darker color. 
additional quantity to lay by for a new body and 
slee ves. 

“And now’’—said Miss Wavel—‘‘as you ar 
a blonde, and every picture should have shadov 
as well as light, there must be some 
your golden hair.’’ 

They went to a first-rate milliner’s, and decid 


on a very graceful bandeau of purple velvet. 


The dress was exquisitely made by a 
lent mantuamaker. ‘Thursday evening came 
Amanda’s hair was beautifully arranged by 
fashionable hair-dresser, and Cleyborne (who had 
bespoken for himself a new suit on the day of h 
arrival in the city) thought his wife looked charn 
ingly Miss Wavel came, in her carriage, to se« 
Amanda drest, and then, afier ten o’clock, s« 


her and Cleyborne down at Mrs. Somerden’s 


(To be continue 





’T was not the perfect melody 

O1 her tuned lips, which prisoned me 
Nor that thick hair of raven glow, 
Whiich shaded her transparent brow 
She won me not with song or sigh 


She won me with her beaming eye 


Not the coy smile which seemed to seek 


Refuge in the dimple of her cheek, 
Nor that simplicity which made 

Her like a wild-flower in the shad: 
She held me by no artful tie 


She held me by her radiant 


Not a sweet durance which had stole 
From boyhood, slowly o'er my soul; 
No hallowed memories stirred my heart 
Till that bright hour we'd dwelt apart, 
Chat night she looked on me—and I 


Stood captive to her starry eye 


Long years have passed since, on that night, 
It thrilled my soul with wild delight; 

And I have wandered far away 

From that enchanted lake and bay; 

Enchanted shore—enchanted sky— 


Enchanted with that starry eye 


And I at twilight’s holy heur 

Sh feel no more their secret power 
Nor pace that sandy bar again, 

To muse upon the lives of men 
Or watch the beauty of the sky 
Reflected in that glowing eye. 
But when Night like an angel flies, 
And lays her coo! palm on my eyes; 
When sense and care forget to weep, 
Far down the soothing realms of sleep, 
In memory’s haleyon sky afar, 


That beaming eye shines like a star 
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Tue figures represent Vulcan forging the bolts ation is Italian. The upper, part of the tongs 





of Jupiter; Pluto, accompanied (according to class- presents two flambeaux, and the lower part is 
ical authority) by the Harpies; and Charon hold- worked into the shape of the feet of animals or 
ing his badge of office, the oar. The ornament- birds. 
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CONTENT AND HOPE. 


MEN prattie of Content, still prone to cope Sure. every sweetest pleasure comes from Hope 
With cares that are in very kindness s« nt And Hope itself is happy discontent 




















Ar the close of a lovely day in the year 18—, 
a solitary traveler was seen slowly wending his 
steps towards the mysterious and magnificent 
He was a man appa- 
rently in the prime of life, of middle stature, of 


cataract of Niagara Falls. 


high, pale brow, and dark, melancholy eyes, 


that burned dark and gloomily in their sockeis 
like two sepulchral lights; his whole cast of 
countenance betokened the visionary. Of Ger- 
man birth, and naturally melancholy tempera- 
ment, he had spent his life in a vain search after 
ideal happiness; his wanderings had extended 
over nearly the whole of Europe, but in no place 


had he 


In the palac es ol princes, In the 


satisfied the vain cravings of his heart. 
tent of the wild 
Arab of the desert, in the cell of the devotee, 
amid the loud warhoop of the savage Indian, 
in scenes of peace and of strife, had he sought to 
realize the dreams that had haunted his youth; 
but disappointment at every step met him with 
With a wearied and disgusted 
spirit, he had bidden farewell to the shores of the 
Old World, hoping to find in the land of freedom 


the object of his long search. 


frowning brow. 


He had been but a short time in Canada, and 
on this day, for the first time, he gazed on tl 
immense body of water called Horseshoe Fal 
The sun was gilding, with his departing rays, 
the tops of the tallest trees; the effect was 
inexpressibly grand ;—surprised, delighted, en- 
tranced, awed, terrified at this stupendous monu- 


low moss- 


ment of God's greatness, he sunk on : 


‘ 


covered stone, and gazed on the wild waste of 
waters dashing hither and yon like wild demo 
in their play, dancing a thousand antics as th 
rushed headlong down the mighty depth below ; 
and as he gazed, he shuddered; some irresistib! 
unknown power seemed impeliing him to rush 
and at once bury his discontent in those wat 
now so dazzlingly white with sparkling f 
now dark as the hell of his own thoughts li 
turned his eyes upward; the heavens were | 


and clear, the fresh evening breeze fanned | 


burning temples, and rapt him for a time in 
getfulness of his wasted life. Gradually the din 
of the waters became hushed, and the rain! 
seeming vapor that had hung over them int 
mild rays of the rising moon, appeared like a co- 
lumn of silver; but even as he looked the rays of 
light separated, heavenly music floated on 

air, and around and above him appeared forms of 
the most transcendent loveliness. ‘The bright 
band circled him round, and from their midst 
stepped forth one so far beyoud aught he had 
ever conceived, even in his wildest dreams of 
beauty and of grace, that involuntarily he knelt 

VOL Xxtix —17 


AT 


NIAGARA. 


in adoration. Her golden hair was bound with 


a tiara of sparkling gems, robes of azure and gold 
floated in a wavy cloud around her, and as her 
voice broke on the stillness of the air, Rupert 
Warheim thought he was already entering the 
regions of the blest d the celestial voice ot the 
shadowy being before him was his welcome to 


his everlasting home. Again he hears the voice 
so sweetly musical, and now he can distinguish 
words. 
“Rupert, I am the daughter of that beautiful 
star, now far away in the western sky; and these 
maidens are my ever constant attendants. At 
your birth, you were placed under my especial 
iarge. I was to be the guide, the arbitress of 
your destiny for long years. I have watched, 
yet remained idle, curious to see how a creature 
of mortal birth could live uncontrolled. I am 
now satisfied; but I pity you; for the result of 
my scheme has been to you years of unhappiness 
and misery. All mortals, at their birth, are 
placed under the tutelage of spirits, and though 
they imagine, in their folly, they are free agents, 
there is ever a controlling hand stretched forth to 
guide aright and to shield from any danger they 
may have incurred through a momentary with- 
You have 


been left to your. own guidance, and, therefore, 


drawal of the arm that held them. 


incapable of centering hopes and affections on 
earthly objects; and your soul, although you 
knew it not, unconsciously pined after the spirit- 


land. J, thouch 


o seemingly careless of your 





ac iny, lov you er fonder than the 
bright abodes | am willing to abandon for your 
ake! 

. Bri ht or --4 thy name I know not—I feel 
the conv that all you have spoken is truth. 
I acknowled t! for my spirit's only bride ;— 


but, loved one, where shall be our home? Can 
you forsake y native skies and dwell for ever, 
Rupert, | have chosen; but list to the pen- 
l l'o my home in yon 


beautiful orb I may never more return. Yet 


think not I have no other place wherein to shield 
my sheltered love ;—no, consent to be mine, 
m only we will leave this world, where 
you have en only sorrow, and beneath these 
wate! » | y whirling round in frantic play, 
and now pl caln ly in the bright moonlight 
we will k an r home, where the skies will 


smile as clearly as ever they have in your own 


loved land; and a king might envy the throne 


that shall there be yours—neither care nor sor 





row shall you ever know; a charmed life shall 
you bear, and for ever flourish in eternal youth 
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and this night shall you 
Niagara’s eternal thun- 


Give but vour consent, 
embrace me, far below 
der !”’ 

Rupert had listened, in silent amaze, to her 
strange request; but love had already taken 
possession of his heart, and had so softened his 
rugged nature that he felt any spot, however 
dreary, however desolate, to him would be para- 
dise, if blessed with the love and presence of the 
celestial being before him. 


‘“* Lady,’’ cried he, “‘do with me as thou wilt ; 


I am thine through time—through eternity !”’ 
A beautiful smile flitted over the lady’s face as 
he spoke; then erying —‘‘ Follow me !—and 
I ’ - 


fearless follow!’’ she plunged at once into the 


ocean’s hollow. Down, down he dived, deep 
and yet deeper, heeding nothing but that he was 
fulfilling the decrees of fate, that his destiny, or 
his better spirit, was leading him to a land of 
endless rest. 

They at last touched ground, and a more beau- 
tiful, a more fairy-like spot was never seen, than 
that through which they now passed. Palaces, 
formed of the most brilliant crystals and gems, 
magnificent gardens, besides a combination of 
everything in nature and art that could delight 
the Rupert stood 


senses. 


the eye invite 
rooted to the spot with delightful surprise, at the 


or 


glories of this submarine paradise. 


AND LADY’S BOOK, 


** And here, Peri,’’ said he, “‘am I to live 
through unnumbered ages ?’’ 

‘* Ay, till time shall be no more ;”’ and grace- 
fully waving her hand, she pointed upwards 
through the waste of waters, now raging abuve 
their heads, and bade him look towards the 
eastern sky, now kindling with the rosy beams 
of day. He cast his eyes in the direction she 
pointed, then turned to his fair protectress, but 


her stead, horrible 


she had vanished; and in 

forms compassed him round, varying their shapes 
each instant. A sea of fire rolled at his feet, 
towards which they strove to drive him; shud- 
dering, he shrunk from their clammy grasp, 
made but one step backwards, and fell into the 
burning waters! Down, down he sank, gasp- 
ing, striving to extricate himself from the excru- 
ciating torture he endured: he gave a violent 


le, and opening his eyes, found it broad 
avens, and the 


strugg 

day, the sun riding high in the he 
sky looking “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.’’ 
Niagara’s broad waters were roaring in his ears, 
the vapor still hanging in cloud-like masses as 
on the preceding day; and despite his many 
eares and discontent, right glad was he to find 


himself still on terra firma, and that he had been 


but troubled with that terrible fiend, night- 
mare.’’ M. A. 


ot SS 


LAKE 
BY M 


Sweer Horicon! how calmly bright 
Thy placid waters sleep 

While sofily falls the pale moonlight 
O’er hill and mountain steep 


The night wind steals, with noiseless step, 
Across thy quiet breast, 

But does not wake thy gentle waves 
From out their glassy rest 


Light clouds are floating through the sky 
Bright stars are beaming there, 

And silence holds her magic sway 
Throughout the moonlit air 


So softly sleeps thy silver tide 
So peaceful is the scene, 

It seems like some bright vision sent 
From the land of spel! and dream 


Yet thy sweet shores of bygone days, 
A fearful tale might tell, 

When rung the mountain echoes round 
To savage whoop and yell 


When fiercely met the hostile bands, 
And deadly grew the strife, 


HORICON. 


And wildly, with the clash of arms 
Went up the shriek for life 


The battle smoke has cleared away 
The battle din is done : 

Little they reck who perished there, 
Whether “twas lost or won 


Long years have fled—the “wild flower biooms 
Above forgotien graves,” 

And on the soil once heaped with slain, 
The tall grass idly waves. 


And thou, sweet lake, on thy calm breast, 
No warlike fleet is seen— 

Thy gentle ripples tell no tale 
Of what the past has been. 


But often, on thy sunny waves, 
Gather the young and gay ; 

*Mid jest, and song, and ringing laugh 
Their light barks bound away. 


Long be it thus--may coming years 
No darker scenes disclose, 

Nor sadder sights, nor sterner sounds 
Disturb the sweet repose. 




















A GREAT many Temperance Stories have already 





een written; some hurr us, and some pathe some 
het ind some ike ollowing, “fo ded on 
act.’ Ma y of the ablest pens in our land i 

employed in portraying the miseries and the fate o 
10se who “tarry long at the wine; who go to seek 
mixed wine It may seem, therefore, highly presump- 


’ j 1 


uous ii me to ask the reader to give me his alte 


while I tell him,in a very few words, My Temperance 


One evening, as I was coming out of the harbor « 














Liverpool, on board the no packet ship - -, I 
stood, leaning over the railing of the quarter-deck 
waiching the steerage passengers, as they were COOK 
their suppers in the midships below It was a pictur 
esque s As the smali peat fire in the brazie rew 
its flicker y to the ragee roup Il wa 
stron ret 1 otf the gipsy gangs that s st 
some of t I ul distr s of I une lost ¢ n 
ver I tI co 1 ect occas ully t 
t H peasants and 1 e wa in old 
Ge rma 0 { 0 ‘4 { ‘ \ ‘ 0 t 
stiri s porr e some aichemist over iis 
ma ow 
J v re I stood. I noticed I a 
pa ‘ vom e! over the fire, pre 
i mea Sou s Ww " 
yar I _ 
H vas § ’ ‘ 
ow A inmis ¢ ( ! - 
n the atte ed tess 
) r I r i 
oO : | " Vor i r i 
s VV rs yu 1 wa 
é 1 ~ OK the yungest ¢ 1 ind, and 
soned to e surly ow behind her, who ywed 
rer down the i vay, SW I fiercely as vent. 
A fia prospect. t I. for this delicate i- 
ure Vho is vmomed to leave hom } ( 1 
ender K of 1 t te A po i ise 
wo ru the hands ofa i Fx 
a yé wilt mother to go far from her! land 
) ‘ ( Al i est. is ship enou 
even W ¢ pr ctlors puta crunk sva 
wl >< cr’ 
For so sa r. I ypticed, by his unste t 
‘ j rlment « é t one \ A r Ti 
< “ i I sim i cons ¢ i on 
oa I Vas ¢ y ommon, ¢ ‘ mo 
r j 1 ¢ i ener is t to i 
seamnit : Ss ¢ i ed e oft the s 
But >a mer God, who has sent to sul g 
Ire GREAT APos of Temperance. this «¢ 
s é me aw h n ints from t 
‘ vr . or I etness and 
I i hu | DServe 1 the ec nued i* 





toxication, soon became quarrelsome; and, one day, in 


the heat of a scuffle on the forecastle, he was pitched 


upon the main deck, and his head struck upon the iron 
cable coiled over the windlass. He was taken up insen- 


sible; and a physician, who happened to be among the 
cabi ssengers, was called down, and pronounced his 
recovery hopeless. In the ever I went down to visit 
him. A steerage is at best but a nolsome place—to a 
black hole of Calcutta 


ualid beings who herded together in the same 


SICK Man, it muat e a very 





cavill, wer gathered 1 Siler 


t groups atthe tarther ex- 


tremity, and many had retreated to the main deck. He 














was in th ist sta of a violent fever, accompanied 
with a most fi tful delirium Over his poor pallet, 
tone woman—the same delicate form I had noticed 
ef l ¢€ Ing and in the intervals of his pa- 
roxysm r dee rawn sighs could be distinctly heard 
It was nothing to her now that he had so lately abused 
ind re I i 1 eV ( I 1 her, while per- 
ming m oflices of k ess. He was in his dying 
’ * was sw d that was enough 
iz ! ri s ‘ i scene was loo 
I Vv lr to the 8a 1ot 
ev 7 aT sheda t i y rhied 
a ‘ on the sotas 
Ww a s. or red ar d the 
Ww : I was for remind- 
‘ y ‘ " ‘ which we live, 
whi ‘ r I to start prox- 
y ' i great ther ‘ ta 
, p " y 
‘ 
! J I in- 
' \ w e collected 
iro t i so ‘ et on 
1 ( k \ l ear i ooking 
over the I I that it was a co After 
the mmary ‘ 1 it s sed in 
LK ) i iw r sotro and etched 
upon ap h l'o the feet, a large weight was soon al- 
tached, and the whole was then swung over the snips 
sice and ma tw 1 ropes 
As s0o is enkfast was concluded, the boat 
piped all hands to the buria rhe steerage passengers 
were s¢ o elo boat {the water-barrels. and 
the ca 1 pass s were gal red on the quarter-deck 
W hen the poor widow had come forward, and taken her 
seat ona e a ol set for the purpose, with her 
two children |! er side, t captain commenced read- 
ing the bt 1 service 1 iat nol y eo rent service 
never sou! to me more solemn. When the captain 
had concluded the words We therefore commit his 
body to d ) e turned to corruption, looking 
for the resurrection of the body, whe 1e sea shall give 
up her dead . il was given A heavy plash 
was heard, a e unsightly mass sunk “like ad in 
the n wa s There was a general rush to the 
ship’s side, as soon as the plunge was heard: but a few 
bu es ely were see rising to the surface—the 
only menu iis that iall ever rise to mark his resting- 
piace 
Dur the day. t x i died away, and by night we 


y becalmed. I passed the evening, as I did 
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many while at sea, in walking the deck, and enjoying 
the calm quiet of an ocean solitude. Nota breath of air 


he sails were idly flapping against the 





was stirring 
mast, as the ship swung slowly to and fro on the long 


glassy swells. The moon had just risen from the bosom 


of the sea, and poured its broad stream of light which 





played and flashed on the slow undulations of the waters, 
W inie I stood watching this peculiarly Dbeaulilal appear- 


ance of the rays upon the ocean, which every one who 





has been to sea must have observed, | saw a female 
come up trom the gangway and, cre e} g up upon the 
pile of spars where the body had laid, sat down and 
g intently down into the water. It was the poor 
widow. She had no gra » go to; she could only look 
upon the treacherous sea, which had so suddenly swal- 
lowed up all that was lefto n she had so long loved 
When I looked at e heart-stricken woman, solitary 


and forlorn ereft even of her roken reed and left 


with her he sschiidren, alone the middie of the wide 
ocean, my heart ached tor her lo my mind, the mise- 
rable object which had been so unceremoniously cast 


Notsotoher. He 


away, seemed scarce worth & tear 


was her husband, tl father o r children, who had 
not yet sinned away all her early love, and whose de- 
gradation and wretched € ta Vv i 1a her compas 


sion, and united it to the inextinguishabie ailection of 


the wite 











Her case ex great terest amo 1¢ passengers, 
who sas : il proof sympathy, raised a 
handsome sum to d ry r immediate expenses on ar- 
riv 4 i stra t ane VW hie I took er this tribute 
ot r sympa vy. Ll ask er Som ( stions re i e 
to er cir insta es, and t story rhis she will- 
it " " I vas e old ta ir tale egi y 
with ¢ olde days « t ove he vows 
piighted betore ea oO ige church and the 
i co \ s wi e tra yr over 
doo ce ' t i s hu f ‘ 
I f vas iy was long Then 
es . , " 

‘ u ce ! ‘ a i i .~ 
soOOoneT vues iware t 
had eco Pe 1 ‘ She s it, and 
warned t was too A ncame upon her 
lh o mony \ no one Who has notieit Knows 
the days w en ro no t,a Ltihe ni Is which 
brought no rest; the hours of weary watchtulness: the 
hopeless ibor trom morn i it, Watered by many 
an unbidden tear; the slow ooze of the heari’s blood, 
drop by drop, wru forth by the tron hand of despair 

il his crue reatime mda his neglect, she bore with 
a woman's for ie an voma ke, she returned ca- 
resses lor every ow Al e ¢ 1ot ive years, every- 
thing was go Phe la ord, who ha yrne with him 
very patie y. al ast informed m that, as there were 
sO many sober me out of employment, he could not 
afford to employ a drunkard Chere was no resource 
but the work se a ead and [do not wonder 
that thes hav terrors, eve ri the most miserable. 
Her bro r had lett I and when he was a boy, and 
was now in a comfortable ato in the city of Ne 
York. Thither their landl vifer to send them, if they 
were wiiling to go his kind offer they gladly aecept- 
ed and the saue cotiage and s woo ines, and its 
once happy hresice ‘ 4 1 many iinwering looks, 
left behind them tor ever Phe puintul sequel of her 


story I have already give 


rhe rest of my homeward | was, as such a 
' 





passage should be, delig 


hifu The first sight of the 


Navesink hills, rising above the monotonous waste of 


waters, threw me into raptures. All day long I sat on 
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deck watching the familiar objects, as they gradually 
came in sight; and never did home seem half so dear 





tome. The bay of New York never was half so beauti- 
ful; and the white cottages on the banks looked like 
miniature pasteboard creations, after being so familiar 


and. The 
| day, had 








ig 


with the heavy stone structures of old 


last gasp of a wind which had been dying a 


ust borne us within the Narrows, when a steamboat 


hove in sight to take us to the city We had been tele- 








graphed. and all expected friends The poor widow, 
who had been invited, as a mark of respect, to take her 
place, when she chose, on the quarter deck, came to me, 
and asked if [ did not think her brother might be on 
board? I told her that perhaps he did not know when 








she was coming; but when the boat drew alongside, and 
she looked irried y over the mass of strange taces, she 
appeared much disappointed I suggested to her that 
she might not Know him alter an absence of so many 
years Oh, yes!” said she,in surprise. “He was a 
brave lad, and as handsome as ye eversaw. Poor fel- 


low! the day before he went away, he took out of his 








ear rs, and bought me this ring Isn't it very 
pretty?” I could not deny the beauty of a brother's 
gift. pla as it was, though it doubtless shone as brightly 
in her eyes as if it were set with diamonds. As the 
news. boats came round us when we entered the harbor, 
the simp rearted woman was on the look-out for her 
ive la ineach of them e thinking that by this 

tm e was rown into a care vorn man 
It was t-fall when the ship rounded to the wl ; 
and r rs of customs forbade us to remove our 

ult next mor r. Before I lef e vesse 
I ke ( t. among the r ind co on, for the 
rend s woman and her ch re ind it was some 
ore Ifo er. s 1 one corner of dark 
Sle ’ \ 1 one o f ! Iren sieey] yr in ner ip 
and ‘ veeping in syn 1y with her mo rs 
Pa Ss id ) rne her trials 
‘ VO con sur 1 es se of her ler 
’ 1, with no to r 
ne ‘ wis ) t r 
oke she ) i 1. Leould do t i 
for her; Leo tonly ta promise om the captain to 
see it some temporary provision sho 1 be made for 
her, if >it ds appeared; and I stepped ashore more 
thank I ust, than before, for the ome to which I 
was cor y 

Some will read 1 simple narrati perhaps, and 
feel an increased sympathy for the suffering condition of 
the E si poor, which, even under such cir imstances, 


makes them seek an asylum three thousand miles across 


the sea Some will see in tt only a beautiful exibition 
of temale constancy and for ide. But there is a deeper 
morals It only unfolds another page in that great 
record of sin, and sorrow. and shame, caused by the 
dan ay o emperance. Itis istory of every- 
cay rhe contrast betwee ithe happy peasa tgiriin 
her ivied cottage, and the desolate widow, homeless and 
forsaken, we ing at night over her tatherless children 
1 2 strange ind, is a contrast that is presented on 
almost every page of that accursed v« me Many a 
sad record, ince i, has been washed out y the tears of 
lumely repentance; bulthe volume is ot vyettuil! While 
u 1 rst tor gain sha prompt man to pancer to his 
brother's appetites, and while an absurd custom main- 
tains its cruel tyranny, there are many dark pages yet 
to be written 

It was a great relief to me, next morning, on going 
down to the ship, to hear that a well-clad, honest-look- 
ing fellow had presente d himsee atthe gan@way as her 


brother, and had taken her to his own home. What has 
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become of her since, I have 


no means of knowing; but 
f this book should ever fall into her hands, she may 
find it hard to restrain a tear when she reads my 7 


peran Slory. 


CLARA WALTON. 











Love, and love ¢ y, is the loan for love.— Young 

*PRay, can you tell me who owns yonder pretty cot- 
age’ lam sure i a history,” said Mrs. Co- 

ant to i udy 

“Ah, y Is it not a love of a place, with its 7 irs 
and porticoes all around said Mr 1dvanecing to 
wards the idow “Ttis called e ornée, you 
kno i ongs to Mr. ———.” 

‘No [ don’t mean that flaunting pagoda, which is 
just such a vulgar, expensive looking thing as any body 
who s ey may buy or | ( said Mrs. Conant 
“T mea i ir little cot ont h side there estle 
n amo een vines and sh ery, and peeping 
torth namong the leaves and flowers ke a umid 
bride from beneath her vei Who lives there 


‘Oh! that is Woodbine Cottage, you know,” replied 











Mrs. B Waltons live there, you know 
‘Yes, I know it. now you have told me.” said Mrs 
Cona " ry at the repetition of you know, which 
better ¢ ted pec e than Mrs. Be are sometmes in 
the ha o = 
It is a ¢ place exclaimed En Co : 
a ‘ | ik self, with s refi st r 
1€ ea ( i er descr dan e de i 
ful a pe Mr. WV mn loves fishing 
Mrs. Walto saw N said Mrs. B und si 
added, « na er son, poor pw. could 
ne | we to hu a fly much less to pu asir - 
g oO ewa 
must be ror c, indees said Em 
Lor \V la s 1 1 poe 4 
1 i ad ! } er } 1 You have r 
hea ot M WW alton’s idiot son? 
Mrs. Conant assured her she had not 
Ww 1,” said Mrs. Be in her rambling way, 
e¢ i Wa 1 is very be uful and very bright, and 
that ma sil more stra e por Henry shou be so ill- 
uf i jull. But then he is a ki loving, harm- 
less creature, and his mother and sister think all the 
world « m, you know Some people say it was a 
judgn om Mrs. Walton for her pride, when she 
Was s iin her first husband’s day; but that is over 
now, a e 1s poor enough, you know But I must 
say Ls as borne all her sorrows like a Christian, 
as § \ know 
I t 1 know nothing of Mrs. Walton or her af- 
urs what you have now communicated,” re- 
plied Mrs. ¢ unt. “If an interestin her from these 





circumstances; a widow, poor, with an idiot son cli 





ing to 


< 


protect from such @ reiation, 


it would seem natural he sl , makes a touching 
appeal to my feelings.” 

‘And she has a lovely daughter,” said Emily Conant. 
“JT wish, mother, we could make their acquaintance.” 


“That would 





easy enough. if you were sick or in 
“Mrs 


and as for Clara, why, she 


Walton is famous 





distress,” said the land! 


for her broths and possets; 


thinks nothing of going miles to carry somet nice 


to the sick, or to watch with the poor, while she would 


notspare an afternoon from her work or her books to 


visit a neighbor, sociably 


Oh, wiat a eulogy!” exclaimed Mrs. Conant, turn- 
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ing to her daughter 


find 
that lovely cottage is in 


What 


this earth, if all were 


How glad Iam to that the 


moral beauty of the dwellers in 
unison with the charms of nature 
a Par 


good and kind 


around them! 





rise we might make of 








“Clara and her mother are good and kind,” chimed 
in the landlady at everybody allows; but people 
say they are over proud, though certa y,as Mrs. Wal- 
ton is not abie to go out much—she has the asthma ter- 





lurch, it 18 not strange that 
at home with her, and to take care of poor 


, She never seems to care about going, 





strange; and now. as she has managed to 
catch the richest match in the State of Vermont, | sup- 
, 2 


her head h ier than ever 


me Miss Walton is soon to be 


Conant 


married, 
remarked Em 


‘I hope so,” replied Mrs. Bell; “for they say her mo- 


ther is urging on the match. But, indeed, poor lady, 


who can blame her, when Mr. Palmer is so rich, and 





d Mrs. Conant 





1eir own; they live there on suffer- 





ance,” replied the other. “The place is owned by the 


Forester 
* What—¢ 


varles Forester?” inquired Emily C 








“Yes, I believe his name is Charles. At any 

Is a southern gentleman, and came here with his invalid 
mo r, who had been ordered to try ou ra g cil 
mate aid oquacious Mrs. Be “ He fitted up the 
cottage, which he bought, and ornamented the grounds, 
und lived t vo years or mor ind became very In- 
timate w t ns. I told you the always Visited 
the sick ) ‘orester had Clara with her nearly 
hail the time Forester gave her lessons—she 
was a mer ehild Ww 1they came ot more than hil- 
lee you know—-s¢ ive her lessons in music and 
draw i ili sor mguayes; some say he taught 
her H ew; and whe ey went awa y put th 
Wa otlage to take care of it 

lave n absent near three years. | 





believ 
* Thereabouts,” said 


come that the old 


Bell. “But 
lady is dead, and Mr. Forester is 
Mrs. Walton 


otherwise they would have to 


news has just 


coming back soon So I suppose 


will 
hurry Clara’s marriage ; 


j 





go into cheap lodgings, which would terribly mortty 
her, afier living so long in such a lovely place—so 
pe »p e say 

And thus, under tl ielter of that convenient oracle 
the sayings of the thoughtless, the idle, or the envious, 


did Mrs. Bell virtually bear false witness against her 


both knelt 


Saviours dying 


the same altar, and 





and yet the 


took the symbols of the the 


ove trom 


same pastor's hand. Nay, more than this, Mrs. Bell, in 


her own so relieved Mrs. Walton to be a pious. hum- 
ble Christian. Truly, evil-speaking is the sin which, in 


equires our most constant watchiulness. Let 


each morning not to be led into this temptation, 





have our hearts filled with that charity 

kind, fieveth no 

evil, and giveth tongue to no slanderous report 
Atthe 

Conants and 


at the 


> mny 
which suffereth long and is which be 
very time when this conversation between the 


Mrs. Be 


cottage, which, could they have known, would 


occurred, a scene was passing 


have read them a lesson never to have been forgotten. 
Mrs 


stood not far from an open window that overlooked the 


Walton was sitting by her work-table, which 


river, called, in poetic lore, the “soft-flowing Connecti- 


cut,” (but which here, compressed in its channel, was 


deep and rapid,) and the green hills beyond. lt was a 
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disappeared behind the 
the 


soft June evening; the sun had 


his beams rested on 


that 


mountains, but 


tall 


western yet 


heads of the cliffs bordered the river, and 


brightened the old evergreens that clothed the broken 
hills on the eastern shore. The flowers, that surrounded 
the cottage, were filled with fresh fragrance as the even- 
ing drew on; and the birds that thronged, unmolested, 
in this sanctuary of peace, were pouring forth their 
sweetest songs of thankfulness and love. 

But all these beauties and perfections of nature were 


W alton 
her 


lost on Mrs Her thoughts were busy with the 


past, while heart yearned towards her daughter. 


She feit the time had come when the deep lessons, which 
errors and sufferings had engraved on her own heart, 


the open window, the pale roses that drooped over her 





must be to oClara. The sweet girl was leaning beside 





head not so white as her cheek. Yet she shed no tear, 


breathed no sigh; her eyes were, in truth, bright, as 


though she had nerved her soul for some deep sacrifice 
of self at the shrine of duty 

She had, that day, received the reiterated and urgent 
offer of marriage from Mr. Palmer, with a pledge that, 


if she would become his wife, her mother and brother 


should be amply provided for—should have Woodbine 


Cottage, if it could be obtained, or one equally as good, 





and a yearly allowance, besides, of a thousand dollars. 


‘Clara, my darling child, come here to me; I want to 


You 


le me,” 


have not smiled of late. 
said Mrs. Walton 

Clara obeyed, and seated herself on a cushion at her 
did no 
took her hand; it was cold 


see you smile once more 


Come and sit here close besi 


mother’s feet; but she ook up. Her mother 


1 trembling. 





“Clara,” seid Mrs. Walton, impressively, “you must 





not ept this oiler.” 

“ Mother!” 

“No, you must not. You do not love Mr. Palmer, and 
without you can give him your heart, you must not be- 
come his wife.” 
Sut 


and poor Henry ? 


what will you do? What will become of you 


You have no longer strength to work 


—nay. hear me, dear mother—we must leave this cot 


tage immediately. Mr. Forester will come soon, and I 
would not for the world he should find me here.” 

She spoke this hurriedly, for there was a rustling 
among the shrubbery near the window, which opened 
to the ground, and she thought some one was coming in. 
They listened. 

“It is only Henry, gathering his evening offering of 
said Mrs 
“] have thought of every plan 


lo will 


flowers,” Walton; and Clara resumed. 
but I do not find any- 
And then, 


and flowers, that 


thing Lean « support you in comfort 


poor lienry; he so loves these trees 


he will droop and die if we take him into a close room, 


as we must do, should we go back to boarding again. 


But do not fear that I shal! deceive Mr. Palmer. I have 
told him that I do not love him; thatif I accepted him, 
it would be for the sake of my mother and brother. To- 
morrow I shall tell him——” 

“That you love another,” said Mrs. Walton, in a low, 
sad tone. 

“ No—but that I have loved. 


heroic girl, “I hope I have overcome the weakness I 


I think,” continued this 


ought never to have indulged !” 

“©! it was my fault; I ought never to have permitted 
The ex- 
cellences of that young man’s character seemed to me, 


you to pass so much time with the Foresters 


then, a guarantee that he would not abuse my confi- 
dence; would not seek to win the heart of my child, and 
then cast it away like a worthless weed!” said Mrs. 
W alton, in a tone of deep anguish. 

“He did not—he did O! mother, you wrong 
him,” said Clara, weeping for the first time. “ He never 


not. 
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attempted to win my affections. He never paid me a 
compliment, or said a word which a good brother might 
not have said toa young sister. whom he wished to guide 
in the way of everything pure and holy. I gave him 
my love unsought, unknown by him—unknown even to 
myself. Till Mr. Palmer addressed me, to whom, except 


that he is not a religious I could have no reason- 


man 
that I 
not be thus weak,” she added, wiping the 


able objection, I knew not had no heart to give. 


But I 


tears from her eyes 


must 
“My resolution is taken.” 
“To marry Mr. Palmer?” 

“ Yes—if he continues to desire it, after I have told 
him all.” 

Here the rose tree, by the window, was again agitated. 
Mrs. Walton, 


I dare not allow you to make this sacrifice on my ac- 


solemnly, “listen to me. 


“ Clara,” said 


count—neither would it be for good. All mere worldly 


prosperity is unstable; even while it lasts, it is hollow 


and unsatisfying. Imarried Colone! Meredith because 
he was rich and my parents insisted on the connection; 


The 


I lived in splendor, 


while I loved only Edward Walton, your father. 
consequences were most unhappy 
itis true; and became so absorbed in the dissipations of 


fashionat life,in which I plunged to avoid reflection, 





that I left my dear litthe Henry, one of the most beautiful 


was only three 


children I ever looked upon. when he 


years old, at home, to the care of hired servants, and 


» the tour of Europe, not for health, but amusement. 





+n, at the end of two years, I returned, I found him 


a poor cripple and idiotic A fall he received, which 


was neglected, because his mother was not near to watch 


over him, the cause of this! 


that [ did 
found his hopes in his son thus destroyed, he grew mo- 


was My husband knew 


not love him; and afier our return, and he 


rose and unkind. His affairs, too, were deranged; and 
the failure of a large banking-house in England, where 
he had placed mostof his money, completed our ruin. 
He lived but a few weeks after this loss; and thus, in 
less than seven years from the time I married one of the 
richest men in New York, I was left a poor widow, with 
a sickly deformed child to provide for. And, Clara, dur- 
ing these seven years, I was never happy; for my heart 
was notin my duties, and God was not with me.” 

“ But then you married my father, and he was good 
and kind to you, my dear mother,” said Clara, sobbing. 
“ He had always loved you 
replied Mrs. Wal- 
But Ed- 
able to take 


orders as he had intended; his lungs were so weak that 


“He had always remembered me,” 


ton. “and my sorrows revived his affection. 


ward had lo-t his health, and was not 


he could not preach. When we married, his income, 
gained by his writings and giving lessons in the lan- 
guages, Was only suliicie nt to furnish us with the mere 
necessaries of life. But then we loved each other, and 


had faith in God. I had learned that earth was a broken 





reed; Edward taught me to look to heaven and trust in 


the Saviour. Our humble home was the temple of prayer 
and praise; and then we had you to crown our happi- 
ness. There was still one bitter drop in my cup— poor 
Henry’s state, and the thought that it was my fault. 
But your father was so kind to him, and Henry always 
seemed so happy himself, that though I mourned, I did 
not repine. Oh! Clara, I can bear witness, from my 
own experience, that better is a dinner of herbs where 
love is—I mean love to God and to each other—than a 
house full of sacrifices with strife.” 

“ But when my father died”—said Clara, hesitatingly. 

“ Oh, that was a sorrow which God inflicted, and he 
alone could comfort,” said Mrs. Walton, looking up- 
ward. “I bowed to his will; I trusted that he would 
sustain me, and he has never forsaken us. We have 
been poor, but God has raised up friends to help us when 

















We will trust Him sti 


Let us only do right, and then we shall have faith to 


we have done what we could. 


pray for his blessing. But if, from motives of expedi- 
erous feeling, we vio- 


And the 


that 


ency, of selfish, or, indeed, of 





ate his law, how can we expect to prosper? 





aw of God bears witness, in every human heart, 


those who marry together, should love each other. I 


dare not allow you, on my account, to violate this law 


You must send a decided refusal to Mr. Palmer.” 
But will you, mother, leave this place directly ?” 
* As soon as possible, my love.” 
“Oh, let us go to-morrow, dear mother. I so fear Mr 


Forester will come while we are here,” said Clara 
“IT don’t 


replied Mrs. Walton, half smiling; 


think he would turn us out of the cottag 


“though, to > sure 
he has been very negligent about writing 
} 


and—’ 


“Oh, he has quite forgotten us, mother; 


“Clara, dear Clara!” said a deep, manly voice. but in 


a tone of the sofiest tenderness, and Charles Forester 
stood before them! 


“Clara,” said Mr. Forester, as he pressed her hand to 





his bosom, after had become tranqguilized, * Clara, 


she 


you littl know how severe was the trial of my soul, 


how painful the sacrifice, when I left you without de- 
claring my love, and attempting to secure yours in re- 


turn. But I was going to attend on my dear, feeble 
all my time and means; I knew 
not how long this filial duty would be upon me. You 

11, ought I to 


have bound you in a long engagement, which might, as 


mother, who required 


lovely, and attractive as you were, shou 


you saw more of the world, be irksome to you, and pre- 


vent you trom choosing, among others, the rich and dis- 


tinguished, who. I foresaw, would bow before you? I 


thank God that he strengthened me to do what I felt to 


be right—to leave you free. But, dear Clara, I have 


ky > 
anees, 


prayed, every night and morning, on my that, if 


it could be, I might find you thus; and I bless God, he has 


granted my prayer; he has brought your heart to love 
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tant and pure. Forget you, Clara! 


, 've wandered west, 


imy wa igs, far or near, 


You never were forgot.’” 
Mr. Forester and Clara Wa! 


true affection and sympathy of heart 


’ were married 


ton; united in that 





soul, and mind, which constitute the holiness of the re- 
lation, and make it a fit type of the union between 
Christ and his chureh 

Mrs. Conanta her daughter, who were distant con- 
nections of Mr. Forester, remained in Windsor till after 
the wed x; and Mrs. Bell acknowledged she had 
wronged Mrs. Walton, and never would again make an 


evil report of her neighbor on the mere “ they say” of 


the world. 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 


O pEEP, exulting freedom of the hills! 


that to the climbing view 





its V 


aked glory stand against the blue! 


and buoyant air, whose crystal fills 


n’s amethystine bowl O speeding streams, 





foam and thunder from the cliffs below! 


oO ppery brinks, and solitudes of snow, 
And granite bleakness, where the vuliure screams! 
O stormy pines, that wrestle with the breath 

Of the young tempest; sharp and icy horns 


And | 
And broad 
I su 


The noisy mart, my spirit walks the hills! 


ioary glaciers, sparkling in the morns, 
dim wonders of the world beneath! 
mid the glare which fills 


nmon ye; and 


—— A OO 


him supremely, while its tenderest earthly affections 
THE 
In the hot heart of a desert a garden bloomed 





Like a life and its freshness with the dead entombed, 


How that garden came there was a marvellous thing 


And whence it drew the dew of its blossoming 


For. long ere the argosies. laden with rain, 


Could be wafted so far by the tides of their main, 


} ; 


From the distant strand of a green and palmier lar 


They were sucked to air by the breath of the thirsty 


It would seem that the shadows of some angel p!ume 
O’er the birth of this isle of perennial bloom, 


Had been cast—and thencefro’ without fail or annoy 
it had fed at the urn of its own calm joy. 


The vapors that went up at the hot kiss of the sun, 
From their enchanted circle might never be won 


They joyed in the blistering noon to hover, 
Aad, disporting, their emerald font to cover, 


Till the lover that had comy elled them forth, amain 


and his arms were too faint to sustain— 


st the young dawn they descended 


Then ever aga 


Or in dews, or in pavi 


ons of white, attended 
Yet deem not this isle of the desert green-hearted 
Self-suilicing, no share of its joy imparted. 


Far around the gray, wasted, and loveless domain 


For joy of med to smile in its pain ; 


its presence se 


And at even the airs, with sweet flutterings, laid 


Their pennons to cool under the bordering shade; 


Or, adventuresome, stole, deliciously sighing, 


To recesses where the wing may no fevers bring 


Ay, and full often, I ween, when a slow caravan 
Came tinkling, hath the heart of beast and of man 


With delirious transports of joyance been wild 
At the welcoming smile of the desert-born child 











Phe wine . Lh bathed their scorched wings in 
ts bloom 

VDepar 1 with many a rich freig tof perfume, 

> ’ on the avas nneses yr j 

€ r 4 yw into ew iy urre eas “rounc 

Vith these tok the tale of th »ve they had found. 

Vhen the pilgrim lay sm 1 on the weary wold, 


had been told; 


They had que d with new hope the fierce flame in 
his breas 

4 nad charmed him away to their voluptuous nest 

All of beauty that blows in art and in flower; 


All of sweetness most rare and of subUest power; 


and most potent of charm 
Malignant disease to chase or disarm; 


All of fragrance and value far Araby sought, 





And plants of vast virtues much sought but found not, 
*anacea, nepenthe, and famed hellebore, 

And much that had never been dreamed of before; 

All trees that e statelies i for shade sele« 

With parasite vy s which asp the huge bre 

And all fruit-shedding t 8 to delight the taste 

And all birds, too, of pte a of plumage gayest— 
Thrown there; and together they wove a mesh so intense 
And varied, that it made ca; : soul through every 





sen 


W hat influence subtle, or invisible spell 


Lay around and shielded this fair garden so well, 
I cannot say—but of blight or of deadly blast 


From the tyrannous wing of the red Kamsin cast; 


Or, when wielding the sting of its own fierce breath, 


Like meteor, it streams on its pathw ay of death 
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None ever had smit it: and the dr 
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1 thunder-song, 


ifiting a dun pennon wit 


ike fell fiends of the desert it hurties along,— 





ad sand-power too, 


The borne of his sullen dominion knew 


In the contagious airs of a world like this 
All things may well be deemed amiss, 
Virtue a painted flame, 
And goodness but an idie name; 
And yet to deny that both do vioom 
‘his side of the tomb, 
Argues soul as withered and dry, 
As barren and bleak, 
More insensible 
And impermeable 
To tides of true sympathy, 
Than the desert of which we speak ; 


gues soul so untuned Ww un 





eprous pe rvasion of sin, 


g from harps of the upper sphere 


4 


On the trailer instrument here 
Is dissonance—nor can it conceive, 


its own desert can give 


Or spring of life beyond 


By the glory that covers her head; 


By the charm around her spread, 





By the odors of heaven her bre 
Exhales, when all else is death; 
By the giaudness her 
To broken and olate hearts; 
By all that to us is given 
On earth, in earnest ot heaven, 
We know a! 
That all is not d 
That all is not blight 
And starless night, 
That goodness is not a name, 
And virtue a gilded flame; 


at something there is that is worth 





Allainment on earth, 


To hope in and cling to, believing 


That in death we are not leaving.—O 


——<_<=—_W* 


‘ 











Her hand is laid in mine; 

And thus we watch the parting sun 
On golden haze decline 

Across the fields the shadows creep 


And up the misty hill—- 


And we our tw it vigils keep 





Here at our cotlage s 


he distant brooklet’s murmurs come 

Like bell-notes through the leaves, 
And many an insect’s mazy hum 

lis dreamy music weaves. 


The dove’s last note in rippling beats 
Upon the air departs; 
The breath of all our garden sweets 


Is creeping to our hearts. 


sset woodbine round our porch 
In clusiering ringlets twines 

The honeysuckle’s crimson torch 
Gleams through the dusky vines 

The sunset rays are trembling now 
Amid the trellis bars— 


They paint upon my darling’s brow 





A glory like the stars. 


Her cheek is nestling on my breast— 


Her eyes are bright with tears; 





breathed and half-represt 





A prayer, half 
My listening spirit hears. 

Oh, blessed be her changeless love— 
My hope, my joy, my life! 

I thank Thee, Holy One above, 
Who gave to me a WiFE! 














CAGE BIRDS. 
BY ANNA C. AUSTIN. 


No. 11.—THE MOCKING BIRD. 












































Tue mocking bird (Turdus Polyglottus), al- snake is a deadly enemy to the mocking bird; 
though not so common as the Canary, is decided- and Mr. Audubon has given us,in his grand work 
ly a favorite cage bird in our country. Mr. Nut- on the birds of America, a very spirited picture 
tall informs us that he inhabits the whole continent, of the parent defending her offspring and her nest 
from the State of Rhode Island to the larger isles from this terrible reptile. 
of the West Indies, and, continuing through the There is nothing particularly attractive in the 
equatorial regions, is found in the southern hemi- plumage of the mocking bird; but its form’ is 
sphere as far as Brazil. It is found in Arkansas, symmetrical and delicate, and its motions ex- 
California, ‘Texas, and Mexico. It is a perma- tremely easy, rapid, and graceful. For variety 
nent resident in the milder regions, but those and richness of note, the male mocking bird is 
found north of the Delaware migrate to the south confessedly unrivaled. Wilson, Audubon, Nut- 
in winter. tall, and others, have exhausted all the terms of 

Its food consists of berries, insects, worms, panegyric in praise of his wild notes, while all 
grasshoppers, and larve. Its nest is built in a who have heard him in captivity unite in admit- 
solitary briar bush, or thicket, or on an orchard ting his splendid vocal powers 
tree near some farm-house. The first time of in- Nuttall, who appears to have studied the habits F 
cubation, in Georgia, is April, and in Pennsylva- of this splendid songster with unusual care, gives 
nia, May; but it usually produces two broods of us the following directions respecting his treat 
four or five young birds inaseason. The black ment. 
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MOCKIN 


THE 


} been made to breed 


re- 





. ’ 
DY allowing them 


these birds in confinement, ¢ 
i Those who 


rement and a sufliciency of room. 
rave been taken in trap-cages are act ounted the 
est rers, as they come from the school of na- 
ture, and are taught their own wildwood notes. 
he price ot these inva s ers are as Va- 
ible as their acquired or pe powers, and are 
rom five to y dollars; ev lred has been 
elused for an extraordi: vidua The food 
fthe young is thickens water, or meal 
id n k min 1 ox slo ‘ t nd r, iresh 
minced / A J the only m l- 
ve food ted for rais tender nurslings 
Young and old require berries of various kind 
trom time to time, such as cherries, strawberries, 
whortleberries, &ec.: and, in sho any kiad of 
wild fruits of which they are d, if not given too 
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useful. A few grasshoppers, beetles, 
tly to be had, as well as 


ts conveniently 
iry; and spiders will often 


free ly, are 


or any insec 


gcravel, are also neces 
ping or sick. 


them when dro 
rd, which must be selected 





The young male | 
as a singer, may distinguished by the breadth 
1 pu he white on the wings. ‘This white 
sp in a full-grown male, spreads over the whole 
i primaries, Gown to, ai 1 cons de rably be low 
r cover which are also white, sometimes 
slightly tipt with brown. ‘The white of the pri- 
maries also « | ) ume di nee on both 
vanes of the fea rs. In the female, the white is 
eads only over seven or eight of the 


Is 


le 8s ciear, 
so far, and extend 





primaries, does not descend 

ta lown on the bread thi 
considerably tarther down on the broad than on 
the narrow side of the feathers. The black is 
also more inclined to brown.”’ 





THE E 


BY W. 


twilight hath her mantle spread 


Over land and sea, 
And on her starry 


Sweet thoughts of 


} 





brow she 


thee 


One star, more dear than all the rest, 


Beams brightly now, 





tl giowing west, 


And from its home, t 
brow 





Shines on my 


Blest “star of evening!” thine the power 
"art 


To fi 
‘ith images, that sooner may 


imy 
uw 
VV 


From thence depart, 


VENING ST 


WALLACI 


AR. 


E SHAW 


Than thy loved brightness fade away 
For thou mayst shine 
Upon my grave—but until the 


The image ’s mine 


nm 


Shine on! shine on! thou glorious 
Perchance 


E’en HER eyes are turned to seek 


Commune 


io thee, 


> with me. 
Ah! yes—when sadly, silent 
Ti 
We gaze upon thee— s¢ 
Aud heart meets he 


ough far apart— 


ls commune 


art 

















A FOURTH OF 


Tue author of the following, being requestec 


} 


by the members of a certain coterie, literary anc 


social, to prepare a poem on th 





last national anniversary, to be 
their weekly gatherings, and finding, as, alas! 
too many do, who have the reputation of being 
poets, that the inspiration would not come at the 
bidding of others, was constrained to solace her 


friends with the apology here set forth. 


A Fourth of July poem! What a magnifi- 


cent, quite original idea! 


We hear numberless 
orations, both prose and prosy, on our great an- 
niversary, but a poem is something rather out of 
the ordinary course of proceedings on such an 
that there was inspira- 


occasion. It struck me 


tion in the very sound of the words; and when 
I learned that I myself had been named as the 
individual who should compose 


doubted not that, in the fervor of my patriotic 





such poem, I 
and poetical feelings, I could, with very little 
brain-thumping, perpetrate a piece second only 
to “ Hail Columbia’’ 
stance, which filled me with vast hopes of my 


itself. Another circum- 
success, was this, that I was not required to 
write the poem before the glorious Fourth, but 
should have all the exciting events of that great 
day to swell my enthusiasm and furnish themes 
of song. 

The morning of the ever-memorable day, 
dawning cool and cloudy, was ushered in by the 
repeated and long-continued firing of a huge 
cannon at the “corner,’’ to which I listened with 
emotions of a highly patriotic nature, not unmin- 


gled with alarm; for the cannon was full as 


large as a trooper’s pistol, 


and, being manned by 
all the chief personages of the village, I trembled, 
Jest, in their zeal, they should overload, and thus 


in which 


ss 


cause the immense machine to burst; 
case, not only my own house, but the “store,”’ 
jail, court-house, and adjacent dwellings would 
be blown to flinders. However, in contemplat- 
ing such a terrible possibility, I consoled myself 
with the reflection that we should go to pieces in 
a glorious cause. 

Thus calming my fears, I bethought me of my 
poem, and, in the gray light of early dawn, com- 
posed two lines by way of commencement, 


thus— 


The Fourth of July has surely begun, 
For I hear, out doors, a great big gun! 
“Pshaw !”’ 


stuff! 


said I to myself, ‘“‘ what miserable 
Both lines ending with ‘gun.’ That is 
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1 trary all lee fnr ‘ 7 nnatew * 
ntireiy contrary to ali rute IOr Mmanking poetry 


ain, on rather a diflerent key— 


Mild zephyrs, and a clondiess sky, 
Herald the coming of the Fourth of Ju 
} 


But before I could finish the verse, something 


seemed to whisper— 
“Stop, where you are, you lie! 


And, sure enough, on looking out of the window 
I perceived that the wind was blowing in the 
coolest manner possible for a summer’s morn- 


at all. In 


truth, the appearance of everything without indi 


ing, and that the sun did not shine 


cated that it was to be just such a day as the 


Fourth usually is in these northern latitudes 


the coldest of the season. So I surrendered my 
second attempt; for I have always thuught tha 
truth is a very essential ingredient in all poetical! 
effusions; and to set out with such a falsehood 
would be dreadful; for, thus commenced, there 
was no knowing in what the poem might termi- 
nate. Nowise discouraged, | flourished my arms 


and began once more— 


Oh! glorious day of independence— 


when there was that impertinent whisper again 
saying, 

“That's all nonsense.” 
I confess that I was somewhat provoked this 
time, and resumed, rather desperately— 


Once more thou’rt come, 
Birthday of freedom— 


and—will you believe it?—that whisper fairly 
came out in a sort of titter, close to my ear— 


“ Twiddle-de-dum” 


Thoroughly disgusted now, with myself in par- 
ticular, and all kinds of rhyme in general, [ 
ceesed my efforts, and remained quiet till the 
roar of the terrific gun drove away all hope of a 
morning nap, and till my poetical frenzy was 
well-nigh cured by the mortifying recollection 
of my repeated failures. 

As the day advanced, our usually quiet street 
began to assume a very lively appearance. Ve- 
hicles of all descriptions were passing, bearing 
loads of country people to the great metropolis 
of our country, whose patriotic citizens were 
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various unprecedented doings to 
honor the occasion and make money out of the 
‘natives’ Now might be seen a great farm- 
wagon, filled with a whole family, the united 

id seated foremost; the daughters, in their 
white frocks arfd blue sashes, next; and, in the 
hay, behind, a little boy in a very large shirt col- 
7, containing a 





ar. Then would follow a buggy) 
remarkably happy-looking young gentleman and 
lady, whose air indicated that their party was 
sufficiently extensive already, without the addi- 
tion of athird. Verdant youths, in high-collared 
brown coats and their grandfathers’ bell-crowned 
hats, went by on horseback, whistling patriotic 
airs. The rising generation of our own village 


manifested their enthusiasm by discharging fire- 


i zeal which threatened to be dis- 





crackers, wit 
istrous to the equestrians; for I observed that, 
terrible missiles ex- 


more than once, as these 


ploded, some bony steed would quicken his jog- 
trot, and pric k up an ear in rather a portentous 
manner. 

But neither the soul-stirring sounds which 
were heard on all sides, nor the spectacle of the 
eager multitude, recalled to my mind the poetic 
fervor of the early morning. One event, how- 
ever, remained to renew it in some degree. Our 
great country’s flag, bearing the stars and stripes, 
was run up to the top of the lofty liberty pole, 
which towers in grandeur, ‘‘ solitary and alone,”’ 
on the village green. When! beheld its grace- 
ful folds waving in the breeze, my heart swelled 
with emotions almost too great for utterance. 
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My broken lyre was restrung, and I burst forth 


in the full tide of song— 


Oh! glorious flag, thy stripes and stars 
Are the coals beneath and the glowing bars 


Of a vast machine, like a great gridiron, 


To scare the world and our foes to fry on! 

How much more I could have said, I will not 
presume to declare; for just at that moment, a 
tremendous discharge of fire-crackers in a barrel 
took place, which produced a most unheard of 
and altogether overpowering racket. As one 
cracker afier another exploded, the sound would 
reverberate in prolonged hollow echoes through- 
out the circuit of the barrel, peal following peal, 
uninterruptedly, for a full half hour. I listened 
in silent wonder; and, by the time that the ex- 





plosion was ended, every poetical idea caused 
by the appearance of the flag, was driven away, 
never to return. 

Not one more glimpse of the muse was vouch- 
safed me; and all that remains to be done in 
reply to the repeated solicitations of the members 
of our much-to-be-respected and highly literary 
association, is to communicate, in full, this faith- 
ful account of my unsuccessful endeavors to 
And sure I 
am, that, instead of being accused of inattention 


gratify their very flattering wishes. 


to their request, they will not fail to sympathize 
with me, on learning that my luckless poem, like 
many of the guns and orations, fired and de- 


livered on the Fourth, terminated in smoke. 





REMINISCENCE OF THE MOSS ROSE TREE. 


BY L——, OF EASTFORD HERMITAGE 


I REMEMBER that a maiden 
Reared me with her snowy hands; 

And her form was sweetly graceful, 
As a sy!ph’s from fairy lands 

*nily beaming, 

With the purest joy and love— 


Her blue eye was ¢ 


And she seemed a happy angel, 


That had wandered from above. 


In a neat and lovely cottage, 
In a richly furnished 


I was placed beside a window, 


room, 
There to yield my sweet perfume. 
Near me was a little exile, 

From Canary’s distant isle, 
And its sweet and plaintive musie 
Did each ficeting hour beguile. 


Oh, how joyous was the music! 
When our guardian sang her tune, 

Lowly as the wind-harp’s murmur 
In the month of flowery June. 


But one spring-time she did languish, 
Like my own fair, severed flowers 
And her cheerful song grew futnter 


Through the balmy, vernal! hours 


Till. one morning. when my roses 


Were in all their wealth of bloom 
In a coffin, by the window, 


Where I shed my sweet perfume 





Lay her form, like whitest marble 
And I saw it had no breath; 
But it was so very lovely 


That I could not think ‘twas death 


Her dear friends, in deepest sorrow, 





Gathered in a silent band 


And they placed my fairest roses 
In her stil! and icy hand: 

Then. with steps that seemed most solemn, 
Far away her form they bore— 

And the cottage now is lonely, 
For I never saw her more. 




















PILGRIMS 


(See 


Turoven the politeness of Messrs. Lea & 
Blanchard, we have been furnished with an en- 
graving and the following description of ‘‘ Pil- 
grims Bathing in the Jordan,’’ from Lyngh’s 
** Narrative of an Expedition to the Dead Sea.”’ 


* * * * * * * * 


The tents had been pitched by the land party 
before we arrived, directly on the bank down 
which the pilgrims would, early in the morning, 
descend to the river. Mr. Dale had objected to 
pitching them on this spot, but our Arabs as- 
sured him that the pilgrims would not arrive 
until late to-morrow. ‘The night was already 
far advanced, and the men were so weary, that I 
thought it best moving the tents 
until the morning. 


After a slight and hurried supper, we stationed 


to postpone 


sentries, and threw ourselves, exhausted, upon 
the lap of mother earth, with the tent our cover- 
ing, and whatever we could find for pillows. 

During the night there was an alarm. We 
sprang from the tents at the report of a gun, and 
found our Arab scouts on the right hailing some 
one on the opposite bank ; upon whom, contrary 
to all military usage, they had previously fired. 
It proved to be a fellah, attempting to cross the 
ford, which was too deep. 

The alarm, although a false one, had the good 
effect of showing that all were upon the alert. 
At this time, it is said, there are always a great 
many Arabs prowling about, to cut off pilgrims 
straying from the strong military escort which 
accompanies them from Jerusalem, under the 
command of the Pasha, or an officer of high rank. 

We have, to-day, according to Akil, passed 
through the territory of the Beni Adwans and 
Beni Sukr’s, and into those of the wandering 
tribes of the lower Ghor. On the opposite side 
is ‘‘the valley over against Beth-peor,’ 
the Israelites dwelt before they crossed the 


’ 


where 


Jordan. 
In the descent of the Jordan, we have, at 
every encampment, determined its astronomical 
position, and its relative level with the Mediter- 
ranean; and have, throughout, sketched the to- 
pography of the river and the valley. The many 
windings of the river, and its numerous rapids, 
will account for the dif 
Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea. 

Tuesday, April 18.—At 3 A. M., we were 
aroused by the intelligence that the pilgrims 
were coming. Rising in haste, we beheld thou- 
sands of torchlights, with a dark 


Terence of level between 


mass beneath, 
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late.) 


moving rapidly over the hills. Striking our 


tents with hurriedly removed 
them and all our effects a short distance to the 
left. We had scarce finished, when they wer: 


Men, women, and children, mounted 


precipitation, we 


upon us. 
mules, and donkeys, rushed 
They pre- 


on camels, horses, 
impetuously by toward the bank. 
sented the appearance of fugitives from a routed 
army. 
friends here stood us in 
stead: their tufted 
tents, they mounted their steeds, and formed a 
round us. But for them, we 
run down, and most of ou 
ects trampled upon, scattered, and lost. Strange 
that we should have been shielded from a Chris 


Our Bedawin good 
sticking before our 


spears 


military cordon 


should have been 


1 
H 


tian throng by wild children of the desert—Mus- 
lims in name, but pagans in reality. Nothing 
but the spears and swarthy faces of the Arabs 
saved us. 

I had, in the mean time, sent the boats to the 


opposite shore, a little below the bathing-place, 
as well to be out of the way as to be in readiness 
to render assistance, should any of the crowd be 
swept down by the current, and in danger of 
drowning. 

W hile the boats were taking their position, one 
of the earlier bathers cried out that it was a sa- 
cred place; but when the purpose was explained 
to him, he warmly thanked us. Moored to the 
opposite shore, with their crews in them, they 
presented an unusual spectacle. 

The party which had disturbed us, was the 
advanced guard of the great body of the pilgrims 
At 5, just at the dawn of day, the last made its 
appearance, coming over the crest of a high ridge 
in one tumultuous and eager throng. 

In all the wild haste of adisorderly rout—Copts 
and Russians, Poles, 
Syrians, from all parts of Asia, from Europe 
far-distant America-—on 


Armenians, Greeks, and 


from Africa, and from 
they came; men, women, and children, of every 
age and hue, and in every variety of costume; 
talking, screaming, shouting, in almost every 
Mounted as 


known language under the sun. 
variously as those who had preceded them, many 
of the women and children were suspended in 
baskets or confined in cages; and, wiih thei 
eyes strained towards the river, heedless of al 
intervening obstacles, they hurried eagerly for 
ward, and, dismounting in haste and disrobing 
with precipitation, rushed down the bank and 
threw themselves into the stream 


They seemed to be absorbed by impulsive 
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feeling, and perfectly regardless of the observa- 
tions of others. Each one plunged himself, or 
was dipped by another, three times, below the 
surface, in honor of the Trinity; and then filled 
a bottle, or some other utensil, from the river. 
The bathing-dress of many of the pilgrims was 


Most 


were dressed, cut 


a white gown with a black cross upon it. 
of them, as soon as they 
branches of the agnus castus, or willow; and, 
dipping them in the consecrated stream, bore 
them away as memorials of their visit. 

In an hour, they began to disappear; and in 
less than three hours, the trodden surface of the 
lately crowded bank reflected no human shadow. 
The pageant disappeared as rapidly as it had ap- 
proached, and left to us once more the silence and 
the solitude of the wilderness. It was like a 
dream. An immense crowd of human beings, 
said to be eight thousand, but I thought not so 
many, had passed and repassed before our tents, 
and left not a vestige behind them. 

Every one bathed, a few Franks excepted; 
the greater number, in a quiet and reverential 
manner; but some, 1 am sorry to say, displayed 
an ill-timed levity. 

Besides a party of English, a lady among them, 
and three French naval officers, we were glad- 
dened by meeting two of our countrymen, who 
were gratified in their turn at seeing the stars 
and stripes floating above the consecrated river, 
and the boats which bore them ready to rescue, if 
necessary, a drowning pilgrim. 
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We were in the land of Benjamin; opposite 
was that of Reuben, which was in the country 
of the Ammonites, and on the plain of Moab. 

A short distance from us was Jericho, the 
walls of which fell at the sound of trumpets; 
and fourteen miles on the other side, was “‘ Hesh- 
bon, where Sihon, the king of the Amorites, 
dwelt.’’ 

Upon this bank are a few plane trees and many 
willow and tamarisk, with some of the agnus 
castus. Within the bank and about the plain 
are scattered the acacia, the nubk (spina Christi), 
and the mala insana, or mad apple. On the op- 
posite side are acacia, tamarisk, willow, and a 
thicket of canes lower down. 

The pilgrims descended to the river where the 
bank gradually slopes. Above and below, it is 
precipitous. The banks must have been always 
high in places, and the water deep; or the axe- 
head would not have fallen into the water, and 
Elisha’s miracle been unnecessary to recover it 

Shortly after the departure of the pilgrims, a 
heavy cloud settled above the western hills, and 
we had sharp lightning and loud thunder, follow- 
ed by a refreshing shower of rain. 

We were all much wearied, and, in conse- 





quence of living upon salt food since we left 
Tiberias, were much in need of refreshment 
Disappointed in procuring fresh provisions from 
Jericho, we determined to proceed ai once to the 


Dead Sea, only a few hours distant. 
> * . * * * 


——————=+e_-—————_ 


THE 


VOICES 


OF OCEAN. 


BY 8S. C. BALDWIN. 


ETERNAL sea! thy solemn voice has spoken 
To human listeners since Time began; 

Since the dark silence of old Night was broken, 
And, ‘mid angelic songs, was born the Infant Man. 


And thou art chanting still thy ceaseless anthem, 
With which thou hushed the ancient world to sleep; 

Thy varied note to human hearts responsive, 
Mournful or glad, thou vast, mysterious deep. 


rhy outstretching arms the mariner encircle, 
Now, as when first the Tyrian trusted thee ; 
Launched his rude bark upon thy unknown bosom— 


The “ancient mariner” of the tideless sea 


Thou wert the same in days of classic story, 
When Persia’s myriads sought the Hellenic strand 


And thou rehearsest still the Athenian’s glory. 


cold, and grand 


Che fame of Sparta, martia 


voice inspired the hardy Roman legion, 


Lefore whose conquering march a world might flee 


The Roman sceptre swayed a world-dominion 
His tireless eagles only paused by thee 


When, as a spirit tries the unknown future, 

O’er thy wider waste the Great Discoverer passed— 
His the true genius, great High Priest to Nature, 

Who gave to man the western world at last— 


Did not thy voice, from Eastern shores resounding 
To Western climes the pan note prolong ”? 
And Indian cave and rocky cliff surrounding, 


Re-echo back again old Ocean’s song ? 


Thus hast thou ever spoke, as now thou speakest 
In voices eloquent and most sublime, 
Thou, ever-changing, and yet ever changeless 


Thou emblem of Eternity, in Time 


W ould he but listen to thine admonition 
Unresting man. oh he might irnott > = 
seen through all time, in 


The « iigveless 
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THE ERRORS—THE 

A very hot day in August it was; I had thrown 
open the doors and the windows of my office, and 
seated myself in the draught, in order to avail 
myself of the least current of air that might be 
circulating ; I was thinking whether the opinion 
that the sun was the source of heat might not be 
erroneous, when two men, supporting between 
them a third, entered. They had seen him whom 
they assisted drop upon the sidewalk, and hasten- 
ing to his assistance, dashed some water into his 
face and supported him until he recovered from 
this faint; and, at his request, assisted him to my 
office. 

I recognized him as a gentleman with whom I 
had, a few days before, become acquainted. I 
placed him upon my cot, and taking his hand in 
mine, found it cold; the pulse at the wrist beat 
very feebly, indeed, and went with starts and 
jerks, like the light of an expiring taper, as it 
shoots up then sinks again, striving, by one ener- 
getic effort, to regainits vantage ground ; but, like 
the wick, it must have flickered its last flicker 
had not some oil, in the way of stimulants, been 
poured into the lamp. Administering these cau- 
tiously, yet regularly, I had soon the satisfaction 
of feeling it much fuller and more regular, and, 
at last, of being certain that there was no fear of 
a fatal issue to the present attack. I sat down to 
continue my meditations; suddenly I was startled 
bya deep-drawn sigh, so deep, that the very heart- 
strings must have quivered to their utmost ten- 
sion, and the words were spoken, yet not so low 
but that I distinctly heard them—*‘‘ God, I bow 
to thy justice; but oh remember me in mercy !”’ 

I arose and approached my patient; but his 
hands were clasped over his eyes, and beneath 
them and between the fingers were distilling the 
tears of his long overcharged feelings. Like a 
dark cloud when it hovers over us and obscures 
the sun, rendering gloomy the earth, it pours out 
its rain upon that earth, calling up its beauties 
with its fertilizing shower, and, disappearing, 
leaves the sun to shine out again, so will tears 
carry away the gloom that overshadows the heart, 
and, when it trusts in the giver of all good, send 
joy or resignation to the abode of sorrow. 

To see a woman weep does not surprise us, for 
we know that she conquers the world by tears; 
as her eyes are the windows of her soul, so are 
they the fountains of her power. We have seen 
our mother and our sisters weep, and may be one 
that we loved more dearly still, and we knew that 
the heart was full to overflowing. Seldom, if 
ever, have we seen our father weep. If a tear 


CONSEQUENCES—THE 


REMORSE. 


would start unbidden, or ever trembled upon his 
eyelid, he would crush it or drive it back, lest the 
world might call him weak. 
man may enable him to turn back upon his heart 
and smother there all those feelings of love be- 
trayed, of pity, or remorse, and bury them too from 
the world’s ken; but there are moments in his 
solitude, and no eye but one beholds it, when a 


The strong wil! of 


resurrection will take place, and like the tornado, 
as it bends and twists the mighty oak even as 
a child would a reed, so will it humble his haughty 
soul and bend his proud heart even to a woman’s 
refuge, tears. How sorely does he feel if his 
weakness (?) is discovered; and, therefore, it is 
best, when a man weeps, to leave him to himselt 
until the storm has passed, and all is calm again. 
My patient soon spoke, desiring to know if I 
thought his case at all dangerous. 
** doctor, I am a lone man 
I am like a shattered bark tossed 


‘* Because,’’ said he, 
on this world. 
upon a stormy sea, with life clinging to my part- 
ing planks ; and if I must go down, I have much 
to settle ere my timbers part. My wife,’’ and his 
tears gushed afresh ; at last, more calm, as his up- 
turned eyes and clasped hands told that his spirit 
had been away in prayer to a holy source, and had 
returned with strengthening balm to his heart ; 
‘my wife is dead; and my two little boys, the 
older having reached only his ninth year, are 
without a friend in the world! I have struggled 
hard with this wreck of a frame that sickness has 
left me, to do something for them, that they, at 
least, might bless me when the damp earth covers 
me, and the green grass blooms over my grave.’’ 

While I assured him that the danger of the pre- 
sent attack was over, I endeavored, by engaging 
him in conversation. to change the current of his 
thoughts into another channel. We spoke of 
many things; of his hopes, his prospects, and his 
once bright eye rekindled with its ancient lustre, 
when he thought that he might yet benefit his 
children. This conversation, desultory as it was, 
revealed to me the fact, that there was a some- 
thing behind the scene off which the eye must be 
removed, on which the mind must not be permit- 
ted to dwell; and I told him, in answer to his 
inquiries, that he must endeavor to enjoy cheerful 
society, and never allow his thoughts to dwell upon 
any unpleasant reminiscence, for that his mind was 
slightly diseased. 

He turned his bright, black eyes full upon me, 
and they flashed until you would have thought 
they were the changing angles of a brilliant dia- 
mond; but, after a few moments, he cast them 
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down towards the floor, and drumming with his 
fingers upon the cot edge, was Jost in abstraction. 
Presently, stretching out his hand and taking mine 
within his, he said— 

‘*You are right; mine is a mind diseased. But 
[ have read in your countenance that I may en- 
trust to you my secret; for I feel that you can 

ity me—God knows I need it—and may be you 
can advise me. May be my history may benefit 
you. Come, then, to me to-morrow, any hour 
you may have to spare, and, though it may open 
ifresh wounds that I would wish to heal, I will 
give it to you.”’ 

When I entered his room next day, he was 
upon a rocking-chair, resting upon its 
With a gentle pressure of the hand, he 
welcomed me. A languid smile played about his 
lips; such a smile as you will witness upon the 


seated 


cushions. 


countenance of one almost exhausted by disease. 
\ great effort is necessary to call it up, like the 
un on a wintery day, struggling to peep through 
the dense clouds that hide its face ; it smiles upon 
the earth a moment, and is lost again. He mo- 
tioned me to a seat beside him. 

The light from the open window fell full upon 
his face. It was pale, very pale; the thin, com- 
pressed lips were almost bloodless; and his cheeks 
were so sunken, and his eyes, that you would have 
supposed him a corpse awakened. His broad, ex- 
panded brow, was shaded by his black hair, that 
parted back in wavy ringlets, exhibiting its classic 


proportions. Theclear blue veins stood out upon 


his temples as if uneasy of the 
the skin held them; and when he looked up, that 
bright, black eye that could search into the secret 
recesses of the heart, was again illumined. How 
Now he was 


bondage in which 


handsome must he once have been! 
a mere wreck. 

‘*T need not,’’ said he, “detain you with my 
early history. At the age of seventeen, I was 
placed in the counting house of my mother’s bro- 
ther, in my native city, Glasgow. He traded with 
the West Indies. Atthe age of twenty, I was sent 
by my uncle to Porto Rico, to act as clerk in the 
house of Echarte, in which he was a partner, and 
with the promise of a junior partnership for my- 
self, if, in two years, I deserved it. 

‘In one week after my voyage, I was at my 
post in the house of ‘ Echartée and Brodie.’ I was 
domiciled with my uncle’s partner. His house- 
hold consisted of Mr. Echarte himself, and Do- 
lores, his daughter. Her mother died when Do- 
lores was yet an infant, and she grew up her own 
mistress, and without control, in her father’s 
She had now reached the fourteenth year 
Her father was a proud, haughty 


house. 
of her age. 
Spaniard; his daughter, with his example before 
her, was not much his inferior in either of these 
characteristics; and how her dark eye would 
sparkle, and her slender little frame would trem- 
ble, and the bright hue would fade from her lips, 
and she would stamp her litile foot like an irri- 
tated fawn, when her wishes were not imme- 
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diately obeyed. She had the complexion peculiar 


to her native country, Spain, and her face had that 


better imagined than de- 


dreamy, ethereal beauty, 
scribed, which at once finds its way to the heart; 
and even when overspread with the glew of pas- 
sion and excitement, the very spirit she manifest- 
ed, so strange to an inhabitant of a northern coun- 
try, where the females are as frigid as their cli- 
mate, possessed a peculiar power ol enchantment. 
It is not strange that, thrown within the circle of 
so much beauty and spirit, I, inexperienced, should 
soon become its willing captive. I was passion- 
ately in love with Dolores, and earth could not 
have given more happiness than I felt when she 
rested her beautiful head upon my bosom, and 
promised to be mine for ever! 

‘‘How eagerly now did I look forward to the 
day when I was to take my place in the house as 
junior partner; for then I would ask her from 
her father. I need not say that love urged me 
with its unbounded power to do my best, and so 
well was my uncle pleased with me, that in one 
year I was admitted to the position that was to 
crown my joy. Short-sighted mortals are we! 
How often do our realized expectations, like the 
apples on the shore of the Eastern Sea, contain 
nothing but ashes and bitterness within. 

“On the evening of the day that witnessed the 
termination of my dependency, I waited on Mr. 
Echarte, 
ter’s hand. 


and solicited the honor of his daugh- 
As I finished speaking, he turned 
upon me one look of cold, withering contempt, 
such as he alone could give; while he said to me 
—‘ Were it not for the respect I have for your 
uncle, 1 would chastise your insolence on the 
spot, sir. And knowthat my daughter is already 
betrothed! ‘To-morrow, sir, you will seek an- 
other residence, while I will take care that no 
repetition of this scene shall ever occur.’ I an- 
swered nothing to this sudden prostration of all 
my air-built castles; for he was the father of 
Dolores, and, as he boasted that the blood of 
kings ran through his veins, he had the right tothe 
haughtiness; but to hear that she was betrothed 
already, bound to be the wife of another, lost to 
me for ever, there was the agony. Death were 
preferable to such a thought. 

“Tt would have been folly to have appealed to 
his mercy; and I therefore immediately with- 
drew to my chamber, where I sat for hours look- 
ing out upon the orange groves that bloomed be- 
And 
Dolores, and my home over the ocean, that was 
All was 


still—so still that the ‘ wind’s low sigh was audi- 


neath my window—sad, oh, how sad! 
heaving in sight, occupied my thoughts. 


ble’—until I heard a voice speaking my name, 
and swinging myself from the window- sill, was 
soon pressing to my bosom my betrothed. She 
was pale and almost breathless, and you could 
not have imagined a more perfect ideal of thoss 
beautiful visions that light up the sculptor’s eye 
when he models the spirits of a better world, 
when she said to me—‘ My father, Andrew, says 
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that I am never to see youagain. He has told 
me that he would rather see me beside my mo- 
ther than your wife ;—he says that the pledge he 
gave my cousin when I was a child must be re- 
deemed. But, Andrew, you will not forsake me ? 
I have pledged myself to you, and yours I am for 


ever!’ You will not wonder that I pressed her 


more closely to my heart, and met her look of 


intense affection with assurances of fidelity strong 
as my hopes of heaven. 

“‘ Just then a step near startled us, and promis- 
ing to meet me under the prince orange tree that 
night week to plan for the future, she sprang 
lightly from my arms, and was lost in the foliage. 
In a moment, Mr. Echarté was before me, and I 
know not why, but I trembled like a robber that 
had stolen into his sheepfold and had marked for 
mine his pet lamb. 
his arm, and led me with him until we reached 
It was 


He drew my hand within 


the ladies’ bower, where we sat down. 
a lovely night—the night of a southern clime. 
The light of the moon, bright as she can only 
there be, struggled through the clusters of lus- 
cious grapes and grape vines, that were bound to 
and hung from the trellis-work, and fell upon his 
face. It was overshadowed with melancholy. 
He spoke in a sorrowful and beseeching tone— 

‘** Mr. Bredie, you are, to-night, wakeful like 
myself, and we both have reason to be so; but 
hear what I have to say, and your honor will 
I admitted you into my 
house as the nephew of my partner, and was too 


teach you how to act. 


much absorbed in business to think or to watch 
what might be the consequence of throwing to- 
gether, into each other’s society, the daughter 
I pledged her in 
her childhood, and no thought but that she would 


that is all to me and yourself. 


obey her father’s wish ever entered my mind. 
This past day has revealed my error. Now, sir, I 
will tell you, that all I have in the world, my mer- 
chandise, ships, plantations, all are the property 
of that cousin to whom Dolores is plighted. All 
my wealth fades away, and I am a bankrupt the 
moment she refuses to fulfill my wishes ;’ and he 
pressed his hands upon his forehead as if to hold 
it firm against some force that would beat it out. 
‘ Now, sir,’ said he, as he rose, ‘you know my 
situation, and you have generosity enough to re- 
spect it.’ 

‘*In the morning we met at breakfast. Do- 
lores was not there. Mr. Echarté seemed, at 
first, indisposed to speak ; but my spirits ‘ 
sparkling and bright,’ for I had high resolves. I 
soon drew him out, and we conversed as if all had 


were 


been sunshine. How easily can a dull, morose 
individual throw over a company the essence of 
his dullness; and how easily, also, can a cheer- 
ful, merry one dispense gayety again! He thought 
that his communication of the preceding night 
had produced an effect upon me. It had, indeed, 
but not in the way he expected. When he left 
me, [ reflected upon the condition of his depend- 


ence, and oh, how happy, thought I, would I be 
13* 
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to give him a home with my own dear Dolores, 
to release him from his thraldom! And it was 
the resolve to struggle until I had reached that 
independence, when the fortune of the cousin 
could affect the father of my wife nothing, that 
now made my heart light. 

‘“*At the appointed hour, I was under the 
orange tree. I did not wait long until Dolores 
When lovers meet but seldom, 
all the passion of the heart is concentrated to be 
poured out at such a meeting. She now told me 
that her cousin had urged his suit, and that she 


was beside me. 


had but a fortnight to choose, either to leave 
her father’s house for ever, or wed her cousin. 
What was to be done! Delay, and lose her for 
ever? No! I would risk allonone cast. And 
as I looked upon her sweet face, and heard her 
pleading voice, that thrilled through me as no 
other voice on earth had ever done, as she said— 
I laid my plans. I 
need not trouble you with details ; but, ina week, 


‘Oh, save me, Andrew!’ 


we were privately married, determined to keep 
our secret as long as we could, but to face the 
danger when it confronted us. 

‘“‘ The second day after this secret union, I stood 
at the desk arranging the report of the affairs of 
our house up to the date on which I entered the 
firm asa partner. This report was for my uncle. 
I had just completed, and was sealing it, when 
Mr. Echarté appeared at the door; his long hair 
thrown back upon his head, his eyes starting 
wildly, almost from their sockets, while with 
one bound he reached me, and seizing me by the 
throat, ere I could recover from the surprise, he, 
with an imprecation so terrific that it yet rings 
in my ears, buried his dagger in my breast. 
‘ Die, villain!’ said he ; and before one of those 
around could stop him, he had disappeared. 

“T fell, fainting from the loss of blood that 
Several days elapsed 
It was at first 
thought I was dead; but a naturally good con- 


streamed from my wound. 


before I became again sensible. 


stitution saved me; and as the weapon had only 
penetrated the lungs instead of the heart, at 
which it had been aimed, the danger was not so 
great. When I awoke from forgetfulness, I 
found myself in a strange place, attended by my 
faithful wife ;—but how changed was she! The 
sufferings, the anxieties, the horrible fear that 
her father had been the murderer of her husband, 
all combined to work upon her slender frame ; 
and when | arose, it was to watch her in the de- 
lirium of her fever. 
things even now; they are too much for me. 


I cannot dwell upon these 
‘** She recovered, but it was very slowly ; and 
when I was able again to go out, I ascertained 
that her cousin had in reality taken possession 
of everything—even the little stock that should 
have been mine was swallowed up in the part 
nership. ‘That was not the worst ; my uncle was 
ruined; for his all was embarked in a cargo that 
had been landed a few days before my catas- 
trophe, and of which now there could be no 
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Echarié was gone, and with 
iim all for my When news 
reached him, at home, that the house had changed 
hands; that his share had been sold to pay the 
debts of the firm, and a demand was made upon 
all yet left him to meet the unsatisfied claims, 


return made, since 


evidence uncle. 


the old man was prostrated by the shock, and 
died in a paroxysm of apoplexy. 

** Now nothing was left me but love and Do- 
I had recovered my health, but she did 
She had no longer the 


lores. 
not mend so rapidly. 
comforts of home; yet she did not murmur, but 
blessed me when she felt that I regretted no- 
thing since she was myown. I looked out upon 
the difficulties of life as nothing, when she was 
by my side. Like a fiery charger, eager and 
prancing for the contest, I longed to meet the 
world and show it how love could wring subsist- 
ence from it. 

‘‘How many plunge thus thoughtlessly into 
the troubled sea, expecting that love alone will 
buoy them up in the midst of the tempest; and 
itis not until they have been scourged by its fury 
—it is not until they have tasted the bitter disap- 
pointments as I have done—it is not until they 
have for a while struggled with poverty and dis- 
grace, and their thousand accompanying tortures, 
that they learn the painful lesson which makes 
romance give place to the realities of life. 

** At last, Dolores was herself again, only that 
her smile was more chastened and her spirit more 
humble. She loved me still, with all the ardor 
of a Spanish woman’s heart; and, as I have said, 
secure of her love, I was prepared to face the 
world. I went abroad in search of employment; 
but the power of him who considered himself 
robbed of a wife was before me. I could get 
none; for no man dared to countenance 
After various and ineffectual efforts, with starva- 
tion staring us in the face, I at last succeeded in 
obtaining a situation from a countryman of my 
own, with just salary enough to enable us to 
barely live. I could do no better; yet what a 
change for my poor wife, who for me had for- 
saken all the luxuries that wealth could offer, 


me. 


and who now ate the poor man’s bread in his 
lowly habitation without a murmur! How hard 
I struggled to better our fate, only God knows ; 
yet fortune seemed always to frown upon me. 
At last my health began to suffer; my exertions 
were too great for my constitution, and it gradu- 
ally began to give way. Dolores saw this, and 
often, as I came suddenly upon her, I found her, 
her head resting on hand, and the 
tears streaming from those bright eyes in whose 
light was my happiness. 

““My employer was a kind-hearted man; as 
he knew that change of scene was a good health 


with her 


restorer, he proposed to send me to Scotland with 
the vessel he was about to dispatch, loaded with 
As a guaranty for 
my return, my wife was to remain behind, with 
the assurance that she would be well provided 


he products of the islands. 





AND LADY’S 


How was I 


for. How was | to tell her this! 
to part from her! God knows how I did it ;— 
but oh, doctor, may you never know what it is 
to be poor! I was upon the deck of the mer- 
chantman as she scudded away through the wa- 
ters, leaving them boiling and tossing in little 
billows in her wake; and I know not how I got 
there, but there I was. 

‘“*T stood one day upon the deck, leaning against 
the mainmast and looking out upon the troubled 
sea, the image of my life. My thoughts wan- 
dered to the home of my boyhood, of my poor 
uncle, and I was glad that I would not meet him 
to reproach me; but soon they were back with 
my dear, dear wife. I would have given worlds 
if the course of our vessel had been backwards ; 
now it was bearing me every moment farther 
away from her, may-be for ever, and this idea 
started the bitter tears to my eyes. How long I 
stood thus I know not; but a hand laid upon my 
shoulder recalled my wandering thoughts. 

‘** What is the matter man?’ said a fellow- 
passenger. ‘ You surely don’t fear the sea ;— 
what, and tears too!’ but, as he looked into my 
face, he saw that there was something evidenced 
there more than fear of the sea, and he stepped 
back, begging pardon for his intrusion. I could 
have punished him, yet on that lonely ocean my 
heart yearned for a friend, one to whom I might 
communicate my serrow, and, by sharing it, 
make it lighter. I stretched out my hand to him, 
and bade him forgive my haste in repelling him. 
We sat down together, while I related my trials 
and struggles to secure a competence. 

‘He was a man something larger than myself, 
of florid complexion, fair hair, and, what many 
would call, handsome ; but there was a curl upon 
his lip when he spoke, and an expression in his 
large, full eye which plainly spoke his misan- 
thropy, and that inspired me, at first sight, with 
somewhat of dislike to him. Familiarity, how- 
ever, wonderfully modifies first impressions, and 
we were soon bosom friends. 

“I need not tell you how it happened; but his 
specious reasonings, and the desires of my own 
heart to grow rich, led me to adopt his plan. He 
was an adept at cards, and, before we reached the 
end of our voyage, I was his equal. 

“Our voyage out was a prosperous one ; and 
having discharged our cargo, and taken in our 
return load, I, with recruited health and spirits, 
for I now saw the road to wealth open before 
me, set sail for home. Oh, how my glad heart 
throbbed when I thought of the blissful reunion 
with my dear wife that awaited me ! 
was my teacher’s name, at my earnest request, 
resolved to take another trip to the West Indies. 


Cross, that 


“* Our voyage was speedily accomplished, and, 
with my enlarged means, Dolores was enabled to 
enjoy some of the luxuries to which she had been 
Soon again the bright hue returned 
From 


accustomed. 
to her cheek, and all her young beauty. 
the first moment that I introduced to her my 
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friend Cross, who was soon a constant visitor at 
our house, she manifested her aversion to him. 
Something, she said, unaccountable to herself, 
made her restless in his presence, and she would 
express her gladness when he was gone. Often 
did she entreat me to never bring him within our 
door again. I laughed away her fears, and told 
her of my own first impressions, but that I now 
knew he was our best friend. If we always 
obeyed the promptings of that something within 
us, giving us the warning to beware, how much 
misery might it not spare us! Would to God I 
had done this; I might not now have been the 
outcast you see me! 

** By and by, the antipathy of Dolores to Cross 
seemed worn away, and he was as welcome as 
any other of our visitors; for visitors had now 
become necessary to protect us from each other. 
Yes, it had come to this; and how, I will tell you. 

‘When [returned home, I found that the way 
taught me by this man, was a more royal road to 
wealth than the drudgery of a counting-house, 
enough 


how- 


and there were soon willing victims 


whose losses filled my coffers. I was not, 
ever, always successiul. By and by I found that 
some spirits were necessary to stimulate me at 
When I lost, I drank to drown thought ; 


In short, 


play. 
when I won, I drank to my good luck. 
I was the victim of the twin vices, gambling and 
drunkenness. 

‘““ The passion had grown upon me until it was 
my master, and I could not live away from the 
caming-table. I began at night, and the noon- 
day’s sun would stream in upon the scattered 
cards, the broken dice, and the drunken revelry. 
W here 


seldom there ; 


was my wife? At home; but I was 
and when I did go, it was with 
terrorthat she beheld me. She had remonstrated 
with me, pleaded with me, implored me, by the 
remembrance of our early love, to desert my evil 
Then 


she began to reproach me with her misfortunes. 


ways; but I was deaf to her entreaties. 


She had endured the bitter pinchings of poverty ; 
was abandoned by her father, and now forsaken 
Then would I reproach her 
She had ruined my pro- 


by her husband. 
with my misfortunes. 
spects; her father had beggared my uncle and 
ttempted my life; and now I was struggling to 
earn bread for her, and still she was not satisfied. 

‘* As I have told you, Dolores was a woman of 
high spirit, and proud as her father, and, while 
smarting under my unjust reproaches, she 
would retort with a sarcasm so bitter, that all the 
wrath of my nature would be aroused. The 
tender accents of love and endearment which 
whilome fell upon our glad ears, were exchanged 
tor bitter recriminations. Such scenes had be- 
come a portion of our daily drama of life, and, 
therefore, to preserve us from each other, the 
presence of a third person was necessary ; often 
that was not sufficient. 

‘*T was like the being that you are told of in 


natural history, who was first attracted by the 
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beautiful glossy skin of a charmer reptile. I 
gazed upon it until its eyes were fixed upon mine. 
Then its power chained me, as it gradually came 
nearer and nearer, until it was twining its deadly 
folds around me. ‘There was one dear hand 
stretched out to break the spell: I repelled it, and 
] met my fate. 
‘When our hearts 
arguments will! rise up to smother that small, still 


are set upon evil, how many 


voice within us, which is our monitor; and J 


turned even the love-prompted remonsirances of 


my wife into arguments for my justification. I 


endeavored to escape her importunities by my 


continued devotion to the gaming-table. I now 


scarce saw her at all; for, like the vessel in the 
terrible ‘maelstrom,’ I had gotten within the ed- 


dies of this infernal whirlpool, and without the 


power to escape My constitution could not 


always endure this: it failed. I stood upon 





brink of the grave a miserable outcast, and 


” 


spised by my once devoted wife 

Pausing a moment to dash away the tear that 
gathered upon his eyelid, he abruptly asked me— 

‘* Doctor, were you everin a gambling house ?’ 

I answered him that I had never seen one. 

““ Well,’’ said he, ‘‘never go near where you 
may see one. Shun the gambling house as you 
would destruction itself! Oh, it is indeed de- 
Could t 
there express the wil 
heart; could the embodiment of those passions 

l 


struction! he trained features of those 
] 
i 


1, tumultuous passions of the 


hover around their victims; could the groans of 
the defrauded and robbed, the wail of broken- 
tears of the desolate orphan, 


and the ravings of the maniac; could all these 


hearted wives, the 


rise up and mingle with the wild laughter of their 
drunken revelry, who would not call it a hell! 
There sits hoary headed profanity, shaking, with 
his palsied hands, the dice-box ; there sits a youth 
with hair disheveled, with a wild, distracted gaze 
as he watches the throw that is to send him out 
upon the world a beggar; there sitsa wretch pre- 
paring for his last game, with stakes that were 
stained with the tears, or the blood, of the widow 
and the fatherless, raised by the sale of the very 
bed from under a sick wife or a dying child, or by 
the pawning of his prayer book or his family 
Bible. He loses, and he 
life by a pistol or a halter. 

‘I have told you that my constitution gave 
3; but I rallied, and deter- 


staggers out to end his 


Indeed, it is a hell! 


way under my exce 
mined to make another voyage to Europe for the 
benefit of my health. I obtained a situation on 
board a vessel bound for Liverpool, and started 
without bidding my wife good by; for the evil 
spirit had instilled venom into my heart against 
her. I was soon away on the waste of waters, 
and with but a few planks between me and the 
ocean is the 
It is there, 


bottomless caverns beneath. The 
place to chasten the landsman’s heart. 
where the blue sky smiles above him, and the 


deep, deep sea under and around him hymns up 


its everlasting anthems to the vault above, he feels 
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ndeed that the spirit of God is upon the waters. 
It is there thoughts will force themselves upon his 
hardened heart, bidding him remember that there 
is a day of justice and of everlasting retribution, 
on which our acts will be weighed in the balance, 
and woe to us if we are found wanting !—if, as 
children or parents, husbands or wives, we have 
departed from the pathway traced out for us by 
was there that 
the long sealed fountains of my heart were opened. 
It was there I felt that the hand I had dared to 
strike in vengeance was withheld in mercy. It 
was there I resolved that, if I was spared to re- 
turn, I would change, oh, how sincerely change, 
the life of sin in which I had been buried.”’ 


the finger of Omnipotence! It 


How beautifully has the poet described the an- 
gel catching the tear as it fell from the eyelid of 
the penitent, and bearing it away to the footstool 
of the throne of the Invisible! ‘The same hea- 
venly messenger is beside us when we form a 
good resolution; a happiness unearthly over- 
shadows us, and the heart, where all was barren- 
ness and wrath, is watered with the sympathies 
that inspire us with love for ail mankind. 

** We had been three weeks out, when we met 
a vessel homeward bound; and so anxious was I 
to throw myself a repentant man at the feet of my 
wife, and to atone for the past, that I took pas- 
sage in this vessel; and in four weeks more, I was 
walking again beneath the shade of the orange 
trees of my adopted home. 

‘** At first, Dolores refused to see me, and then 
only that I should bid her farewell for ever. My 
repentant like molten lead upon the 
cheek that rested upon mine. I pressed her to 
my heart, pouring out the passionate vows of ear- 
While she rested there, we mingled 


tears fell 


lier years. 
our sorrows for the past and our hopes for the 
future together. A strange determination took 
possession of her to remove at once, and without 
any delay. to some new place, where we would 
be entirely unknown; perhaps she feared the 
strength of my resolutions, and that old scenes 
and old companions would be dangerous to them. 
We had 
little preparation to make, and the very next day 
after I landed, my family (we had these two boys 
that are with me, and a little girl, who had been 
born in my absence) and myself were on board a 


I was willing to satisfy her in anything. 


vessel bound for Europe. She was to touch at 
At this latter place I deter- 
mined to stop, supposing that the climate would 
best suit me, as it was more nearly like that of 
my native Scotland. 

‘* Two years had elapsed since we settled in 
Halifax, and I was again comparatively happy ; 
ouly the remembrance of the past was ever a thorn 
among the roses. My wife was not happy. Did 
she regret the sweet climate we had parted, and 
Often I surprised her in 
tears, and then she would nestle her head on my 
bosom, and to my inquiries if she were not hap- 
py, she would answer me—‘ Yes, happier than I 


Joston and Halifax. 


the orange groves? 
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deserve to be.’ A deep shade of melancholy still 
lingered on her brow, and often her thoughts 
wandered away from the theme of our conversa- 
tions, until her eyes would chance to fall upon her 
little daughter, and then, as if an adder had stung 
her, she would start from her seat and bury her 
head again in my bosom. 

** One day I went down to the wharf to see the 
steamer start upon her voyage over the ocean. I 
walked upon her deck to view her goodly propor- 
tions, and as I looked over her side, observing 
how she towered above the waves, a hand was 
laid upon my shoulder. I turned around, and met, 
face to face, my old ocean companion, Cross. 

‘©*T was on my way home again,’ said he ; 
‘but as I have met with you, I will await the 
next steamer. How is your wife?—is she as 
handsome as ever? 
low to have such a wife,’ &c. &c. 


3rodie, you are a lucky fel- 
I requested 
him to stop with us, and he might judge for him- 
self. He willingly agreed, and home we went 
together. 

‘* Dolores met us in the hall, and, as I men- 
tioned Cross’s name, she stopped still as a sta- 
tue ; her face became deadly pale, and, as he took 
her hand in his, she fell heavily upon the floor. 
Motioning him into the open door of the opposite 
carried her to bed-room, 
she recovered from her 


chamber, | her own 
in a short time, 


When she opened her eyes, she looked 


where, 
swoon, 
wildly about her, and seizing my hand as if she 
was about to be torn away from me, she said— 
‘Oh, Andrew, where did you meet that wretch? 
He is your evil genius, Andrew ; for God’s sake 
shun him as you would the serpent that would 
poison the very fountain of your life.’ I told her 
that I had invited him to stop with us until the 
departure of the next steamer. ‘ Then,’ said she, 
as she rose up, ‘I will leave this house until the 
villain is gone, for I will never look upon his face 
I told her that, if she would desire it, [ 
Having, at 


again.’ 
would tell him to lodge elsewhere. 
her desire, announced to him her wishes and de- 
termination, I sat down beside him. 

‘** That,’ said he, ‘isa strange greeting for an 
old friend ; it is indeed.’ 

‘** But,’ said I, ‘she couples my old transgres- 
She thinks that 


you tre- 


sions with your former presence. 
you were my evil genius. I will see 
quently, and endeavor on my part to atone for her 
resentment.’ 

‘** You play the generous host,’ replied he, 
with a malicious smile, ‘to order out of your 
house a friend afier having pressed him to stop 
with you. May be, however, I have been your 
evil genius, for I taught you how to play ; but I 
thought you would not have played too deeply ;’ 
and he took his hat, telling me that 
send me word where he stopped, and departed. 
The window was open, and, as he passed, I heard 
him muttering, with a curse, ‘I will tame the 
shrew !’ 

‘* Next morning I received a note from Cross, 


he would 
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desiring me to call at —— Hotel, at two o'clock 
precisely, and, if he should accidentally be out. to 
wait for him until his return, as he had some im- 
portant business with me. I called at tweo’clock; 
he was out; and desiring the landlord to tell him 
that I had called, and 
half an hour, I hastened home for my bank-book, 
which I had accidentally forgotten, and without 
which part of my day’s business would have re- 
mained untransacted. I found it upon the table 
where I had left it, and had my hand upon the 
door-handle to depart again, when! was arrested 


would be back again in 


by the sound of loud words in my wife’s chamber, 
up stairs. 

‘** Leave me, wretch, for ever!’ I heard her 
say. 

‘** * Sweet beauty,’ replied a voice that I recog- 
nized, ‘it was not thus that you once repulsed my 
love, as our daughter is evidence.’ 

‘*T had no power to stir, and there I stood. 
The villain had invited me to his room, that he 
might avail himself of my absence. 

‘“* Yes, Cross,’ said she, ‘ that child is yours; 
the child of my sin and shame ;—but you know 
how I fell. You know that it was when my hus- 
band had abused me, and 
bleeding from the effect of the blow, that you en- 
tered, raised me up, washed the blood from and 


struck, and left me 


bound up my temples; that you availed yourself 
of the wrath which was boiling up in my heart, of 
the revenge which was upon my tongue—then it 
was that you urged me to wound him where a 
Oh, God, 
I fell! and the misery of the years since then I 
You, villain, have 


wound would never heal; and I fell! 


have offered as an atonement. 
left me a monitor of my own flesh and blood, that 
continually points me to my crime and makes me 
sometimes almost despair of heaven’s mercy 
‘Fair lady, I will be heaven to you.’ 
‘** * Begone, blasphemous wretch, immediately, 
or I will call for assistance.’ 


‘**T will take care that you do not call very 


] , le 
Proudly. ] have 
} 


: ’ 
again, to be disappointed. 


not traveled thus far to find you 


‘** Fiend!’ shouted I, as I now stood in the 


door behind him, ‘ you shall be disappointed !’ 


‘He turned, and looked upon me 


same malicious smile fpon his face. ‘Iam now,’ 


with the 


iid he, ‘I suppose, your evil genius,’ and mak- 
ing a spring, he seized me by the throat. But 
the remembrance of the past gave me superna- 
tural strength, and I dashed him to the ground, 
and placing one knee upon his breast, I with one 
tremendous effort, planted my heel into his fore- 
head, and the blood and the brains dashed up into 
my face—one quiver, and he never moved again! 

‘*When | became sensible again, I was a pri- 
soner charged with the crime of murder. Of my 


wife I could hear nothing; she had disappeared. 


Finally, my day of trial arrived. I told my sim- 
ple tale; it was believed, and my crime pro- 
nounced justifiable homicide in self-defence. As 


I was leaving the bar, some one placed a slip of 


ig 
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paper in my hand. Onit were written these words 
—‘I have been here to witness your trial; to 
clear you if needed. Thank God, you have es- 
caped! Farewell, then, dearly loved Andrew, 
now dearer than ever; take care of our boys, and 
when you look into their young, guiltless faces, 
oh remember your once happy Dolores! Fare- 
well, again, dearest Andrew, we meet no more on 
earth; but we will meet, I trust, in heaven!’ 

He paused, and shading his eyes with his hands, 
He paused so 


”? 


leaned back upon the cushions. 
long, that I listened to hear if he still breathed, 
for a fearful dread seized me that this effort had 
snapt the thread of life. After a while he awoke. 
‘*T have had a delicious dream,’’ said he. “I 
knelt beside my lost Dolores, and heard her say 
We will yet meet, I hope, 
I told you that she 


that she forgave me. 
on earth—surely in heaven. 
was dead; to me she is dead, but will come to 
life again,’’ and a cheerful smile lighted up his 
wan and haggard face, evidencing that even such 
a hope was balm to his breaking heart. 

‘*Oh, how gladly would I have forgiven her, 
for mine was the fault of her fall! How gladly 
would I have clasped her again to my bosom, and 
bid her hide there the woes that had embittered 
her past life! But she was gone; and here am I, 
the victim of unceasing remorse for my past con- 
duct—for his misfortunes—of remorse from which 
I cannot escape.”’ 

“Remorse ! remorse, there is no power 
Thy sting, avenger. to disarm. 


Vain are bright suns and laughing skies, 


To soothe thy victim’s agonies; 
The heart once made thy burning throne, 
Is thine for e’er, and thine alone!” 


1ware how correct was 


your opinion. My ailment is, indeed, a mind dis- 
eased da he so; for these there is no cure, 
no relief, but tn tl grave! 

Was Brodie r t, in his desire to forgive his 
once idolized wife?) Some one has said—no! that 
he should have put his foot upon her, and have 


spurned her as he would the most venomous of 





me say to him—*‘‘ Hold, in mercy.”’ 


repties ! Let 
Let me beg of him to reflect upon the manner in 
which she was deceived; her passionate nature; 
her revenge; even her repentance. Woman is 
not abandoned from desire. In her bosom burns 
the lamp of purity, which she guards with more 
than vestal solicitude. Man deceives, beguiles, 
betrays her, then casts her off, and charges her 
with the ruin he alone has made. ‘There is no 
justice in that. If he be not the tempter—the de- 
ceiver—creeping like the serpent of old into the 
paradise of her affections, the day of the everlast- 
ing judgment will go down ere she would become 
the victim of her own passion. 

Another argues that woman is frail, weak ; and 
trusted. Granted 


therefore that she cannot be 


that she is frail and weak ; and yet to this weak, 


this frail, this faithless being, he commits his 
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hopes of happiness; and by the promise of his love 
he lures her from her home, and all its hallowed 
ties, to struggle with him through life; weak as 
she is, to breast the storm by his side, without one 
approving smile, one kind, love-prompted word to 
cheer on her dreary journey. If the remembrance 
of all that she has lost; if poverty, and neglect, and 
crushed hopes, and ruined health, force one tear 
f agony from her mild eye, he spurns her—he 
urses her. He heaps new neglects and wrongs 
ipon the faithful head that would gladly go down to 
the grave, if he would only cast upon her one look 
of tenderness, that might linger but a moment on 
ts brink. But if 
should carry her farther, and should, in a moment 
when remembrance and the sting of agony pierced 


a crushed heart—if despair 


her brain, make her forget the future, he hurries 
to the conclusion that no woman can be trusted. 
May be he hugs the assurance to his heart as 
some solace to the upbraidings of his own con- 
science. Oh! if, in the punishments of the future 
world, one be severer than another, surely the 
wretch who thus blights and withers the love that 
was once his own, and turns it into gall and 
worm wood—who wins a weak, trusting soul, and 
makes its own weakness and trustfulness the 
pathway to its own ruin—surely he will meet with 
the severest of the severe. 

It has been well said—‘‘Leniter ex merito quic- 
juid patiare forendum est’’—that we must bear 
patiently those calamities which our own miscon- 
luct has entailed upon us. If this punishment 
had fallen upon innocence, Brodie would then 
have been justified in spurning the culprit ; but 
now the bitter consciousness of his own errors 
was added to his misfortunes, and without those 
errors these misfortunes would never have over- 
shadowed him. The fault was his own; and God 
only knows how often the faults and the back- 
slidings of the ‘ frail’’ daughters of Eve, might 
be carried home to those who point at them the 
finger of scorn! He only knows how often they 
may have been victims to the wiles of the ser- 
pents that hiss at them! 

Mr. Brodie called on me a few days after the 
relation of the foregoing details. requesting me to 
read and answer for him the following note. It 
ran thus— 


** Mr. Brodie—Y ou desired that, if I ever heard 
of the whereabouts of your wife, I should imme- 
diately inform you. Sheis now a patient of mine, 
and, if you hasten, you may yet see her alive. 
Yours, &c., A. Larocave, M.D. 


“Halifax, August ———.” 


sé 


I answered this note, stating to Dr. Larocque 
that Brodie would start on the nextday. Several 
weeks afterwards, I received from the doctor the 
following letter. 


Mr. B. reached here in time to see 
I was not present when he ar- 


** Dear Sir: 
his wife alive. 
rived; but the nurse described the meeting to 
me as one, the like of which she never before 
witnessed, and would never wish to witness again. 
When I entered Mrs. Brodie’s room, I found her 
husband kneeling beside and leaning over the bed 
on which she lay; his head was resting on her 
cheek, one hand in his, while her arm was thrown 
round his neck. I did not wish to disturb them, 
until I learned that they had been thus for more 
than two hours. I then called Brodie by name ; 
but he did not answer; and taking him by the 
He was dead! and 
his wife was resting her icy cheek against the 
temples of her dead husband. Their spirits had 
left their earthly tenements to be reunited in the 
bosom of their Father in heaven. There is some 
great mystery connected with these people; can 


arm to raise him, it was stiff! 


you solve it? 
** Yours truly, &c. 
“A, Larot 
“To Rusa Tourniquet, M.D.’’ 


»vE, M. D. 


Dear reader, you have the solution; and the 
broken-hearted husband, as he kneit beside his lost 
wife, and poured into her eager ear the forgiveness 
for which she longed, and felt the feeble pressure 
of that little, white hand as the glazing eye met 
his, and heard her bless him, as of old, and mur- 
mur the almost inaudible words of love struggling 
to pass her lips ere they were closed for ever, 
bound his spirit to hers, that was waiting, and 
together they winged their way to a happier 
destiny. 


Chicago. 





THOSE 


TWINKLING 


STARS. 


BY ELLA MOORE 


Tose twinkling, twinkling, trembling stars, 
How pure and bright they shine! 

Now one is falling!—'tis a car, 
Sped by a hand divine, 

To bear some guardian ange! near 


Some suffering saint, still lingering here. 


And those which yet retain their place 
Are ange! watch-towers still ; 

Some guardian angel's smiling tace 
Sull looks through each at will; 

And, ever and anon, a tear 

Becomes a trembling dew-drop here. 























MODEL COTTAGES. 





A PUBLIC HOUSE. 


The elevation is shown in Fig. 1, and the ground 
pian in Fig. 2. 

Accommodation.—The plan shows a porch, a ; 
kitchen, ¢; parlor, d, with a bay, o, 
which may be separated, in the winter season, by 


lobby, 4; 





ascreen of class, so as to form a smal] green 
house ; an open veranda, e, with seats for reading 
and smoking; f, the staircase, over which there i: 
a pigeon-house, and from which the sign is project 
ed; g,is the back kitchen; A, the pantry; i, the 
dairy ; k, the water closet ; 1, open porch ; m, cow- 
house; and », dotted lines, showing in what man 
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ner the bay of the parlor may be extended, so as 
to afford a larger space when partitioned off as a 


green- house. 


General Estimate.— The cubic contents are 
18,583 feet, which, at 10 cents per foot, amounts 


to 81858 30; at 5 cents, to $929 15. 


Remarks.—The walls of this cottage are sup- 
posed to be covered with stucco between the 
principal timbers of their construction, thus being 
divided into panels, which, again, may be orna- 
mented with patterns stamped by plates of wicker- 
The im- 
yression would resemble interlacing basket-work, 


work upon the stucco while yet moist. 


Li 
according to the disposition of the wicker, of 


which there may be many beautiful patterns. 
some of the panels might be ornamented with 
devices, foliage, &c., 
1 effect. 


nitial letters, appropriate 


easily executed, and of goo Perhaps the 
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most beautiful example in the world, of elaborat. 
ornament in stucco-work, is the Moorish palace 
of the Alhambra, in Granada. In this building, 
there is an endless variety of patterns, many o 
them so complicated as to have three planes ot 


ornaments, one overlaying the other, yet each 
perfectly distinct; others, again, are simply formed 
by the intersection of geometrical patterns, in 
lines slightly engraved in the stucco. This build 
ing is acomplete encyclopedia of ornament, and 
deserves especial attention when the subject oi 
enriched stucco is considered. The practice ot 
covering walls with cement has been condemned 
by some architectural writers, but upon insuffi 
cient grounds. The material, particularly, is oi 
the greatest value, as it enables us to make a thin 
wall more weather-proof than one much thicke: 
and more costly without it. When used exter 
nally, it should be protected by projecting eaves. 
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MOTHER. 


BY LEWIS TOWSON VOIGT 


Ir is Su 


nday evening, mother, and upon my chamber 
walls, 

Rippled o’er with flickering flashes, red the glowing 
firelight falls; 

Whilst the vague, uncertain landscape, in the misty 
moonshine seems, 

In the deep’ning hush prevailing, now to woo to pensive 
dreams. 


How I love such seasons, mother! when I thus, in quiet 
ease, 

Free may leave my fancies ramble—idly truant as they 
please ; 

Yet how oft I find that, fondly, as the birds that widely 
roam, 

Seeking still their nests at nightfall, so to you and home 
they come 


How oft, as on the northward distance dwells my 
dreamy, wistful gaze, 

Pleased fancy paints that homestead, smiling, far beyond 
its veiling haze; 

And the many memories, mother, clinging to the hours 
now fled, 

rhrong—welcome guests! again to glad it with the joys 

that erst they shed 


Strange! how wide the past uncurtains—how each early 
scene appears 

Steeped in all the purple radiance spread by youth o’er 
hope-filled years, 


Whilst the loving deeds, my mother! your unwearied 
hand hath done, 
Blessed then with sweetest influence, bless in memory 


now your son 


Yes! the 
morning kiss, 


smiles, caresses, mother! your good night, and 


Upon your knee the prayer you taught me, all that 
formed my boyhood’s bliss 


Make a sunshine now within me; whilst that love 


through drearier bowers, 


Flowing like some chiming runnel, tracks their waste 
with sweetest flowers. 


Alas! why roll the gloomy shadows of dark years thu 
swiftly back; 

Why the real shroud so sternly, the soft light of memo 
ry’s track? 

Would, oh! would that life, my mother, smiled as 
smiled long ago! 

Before your hair was touched with silver, or a furrow 


on your brow. 


And, alas—alas, my mother! that a single line shou 
there 

Write of else than years the record—telling thus o 
wasting care: 

But tis yet—thank Gop! some solace, that no fault o 
mine hath traced 

Sternly in those tokens, memories I would fain hav« 


thence effaced 


Once I told, or, mayhap, dreamed so, of some love 
southern flowers, 

Burning, in their richest splendor, through the winter's 
midmost hours— 

“Few, at most,” you answered, mother, “are the bloom 
we gather here :” 


Sadly do those words—how sadly! linger stil! in memo 


ry’s ear 

Sut it gives a joy, my mother! blessed joy to trust | 
gain 

Stull some good to glad your pathway, and remove son 
thorns would pain; 

Whilst the hope I yet may cherish, through the comin 
ume to see, 

From the peace within and round you, every care. dea 
mother, flee! 
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In my time, the village of E ,on a Sunday, 
was the very abode of stillness and quiet. My 
strongest and most vivid associations with the 
place are those which were formed and impress- 
ed upon my mind by my experiences of that holy 
time. It was on that sacred day alone, that, for 
a space, I became unidentified with the school, 
and was permitted to seek, beyond that narrow 
limit, communion with other sympathies. I had 
obtained permission from my teacher to attend 
the services of that church in which I had been 
reared ; and this was a privilege enjoyed by my- 
self alone. I otained a seat in the pew of a 
neighbor, and thenceforth regularly attended the 
ministrations of Mr. R——. 

As I stood, the other day, leaning over the 
fence at the churchyard, watching the men at 
their work of renovation, how vividly came back 
to me all these boyish recollections! How tri- 
fling, to you, seem they, dear reader; but how 
dear, the least of them, tome! I was fancying 
the Sunday morning of my childhood; and, as 
its features came, one by one, to my memory— 

- the sacred morn, 
That slowly waked while all the fields were still 
A soothing calm on every breeze was borne; 
A graver murmur gurgled from the rill, 
And Echo answered softer from the hill ; 
And softer sang the linnet from the thorn; 
The birds float silent by in airy drow; 
The sun a placid yellow lustre threw; 
The hovering rack of clouds forgot to move ;” 





I felt as if I was waiting there once more for the 
sound of yonder belfry chimes to bid me enter, 
as of old, the portal I had once so loved to 
visit. And then my mind wandered away to 
other recollections, which sprang up with every 
moment I wasted there; and I remembered the 
new organ, and the occasion of its erection; the 
expedients we were forced to use before it came ; 
the feeling of prideful joy with which we first 
heard its mellow tones mingling with the devo- 
tions of the sanctuary. Well remembered was 
the face, the form, the voice of the first performer 
upon that instrument! All came back to me, 
and the notes of that little choir seemed swelling 
again upon my ear; and I joined once more in 
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the chorus, and found myself audibly repeating 
the measured chant to the solemn diapason of 
the organ! 

I wandered among the graves, and read the 
inscriptions upon the tombstones. They were 
all as familiar to me as if they were the pages of 
my school-books. And such, indeed, were they ; 
for deeper and more lasting are the lessons that 
we gather from such records—these “ sermons 
in stones’’—than any which classic lore can 


teach us. Oh! those 


“ ___. gleams of half-extinguished thought 
With many recognitions, dim and faint, 
And somewhat of a sad perplexity,” 


with which, as Wordsworth somewhere says— 
“The picture of the mind revives again!’ 


How delightful is the process by which they 
come upon the mental vision, faintly, at first, 
like the feeble glimmer of a distant taper from 
a wood-shaded window, in the night; or like ¢ 
star strugglifg to be seen through masses of 
misty clouds; then strengthening their outcries, 
and familiarizing themselves to the eye and the 
memory, until the whole “‘ picture’’ is complete, 
and is spread out before our earnest gaze, like a 
well-preserved canvas from the easel of some 
mighty artist! 

It seemed to me, as I stood in that quiet church 
yard, and, amidst those silent graves, read ove: 
again the se!f-same inscriptions which, years and 
years ago, I was wont to peruse, as if there were 
an awful meaning in the association. Here is an 
illustration, methought, of that benignity which 
ever marks the ways of Providence, in dealing 
with us. I am pointed, by the merciful finger of 
God, to the same record of my life’s uncertainty ; 
to the same proofs of my own frailty; to the 
same lessons of Heaven’s unchangeableness; t 
the same assurances of man’s unalterable de 
stiny, upon which, in days long gone by, I had 
been bidden to ponder. Was I to be none the 
better for the recurrence of these associations ? 
I turned from the spot, under a heavy sense of 
the obligation which my visit to it had imposed 
upon me! 
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THE WORK TABLE. 


AN ENTIRE NEW STYLE OF CROCHET EMBELLISHMENT.—FLOWER-WORK 


HEARTSEASE. 


Matertats.—Spilit Berlin wool, and knitting- needles, 


No. 20; Cornucopia gauge 


Violet petals. —Cast on three stitches with a bright 
shade of violet; knit and pearl in alternate rows, 
making a stitch at the beginning of every row, 
until you have fourteen or sixteen stitches; then 
knit and pearl six rows alternately, without in- 
crease, and continue in knitted and pearled rows, 
decreasing one stitch at the beginning of each row, 
til! six or eight stitches alone remain; these cast 
of in the plain row, taking the two last as one, be- 
fore you turn the last stitch over. Two petals like 
this are required. 

Large yellow petals.—Take a bright, though rather 
deep shade of yellow wool, split; cast on three 
stitches; knit and pear! in alternate rows, increas- 
ing one stitch before and one after the middle stitch 
in the plain row, till you have fifteen or seventeen 
stitches; take a higher shade of yellow, and work 
six more alternate plain and pearled rows, still in- 
creasing in the middle, but decreasing one stitch at 
the beginning of every row; change your wool for 
a deep violet, and continue to knit in alternate plain 
and pearled rows, decreasing one stitch at the be- 
ginning of each row, till seven stitches only remain ; 
these cast off, taking the two last as one. 

Two smaller petals —Exactly like the large one, 
but inereased only to thirteen stitches. * 

Sew a fine wire round each peta! with split wool ; 
tie the five petals together with a bit of green. 

Buds.—Take eight or ten lengths of split wool, 
yellow and violet; place across a piece of wire 
fold the wire, twist the ends; turn down the ends 
of wool, tie them round the wire, leaving out the 
length required for the bud (about a quarter of an 
inch); cover the stem with green wool, split; also 
ihe stem of the heartsease 

Leaves.—Begin with a shade of green wool, split, as 
for one of the yellow petals, but you have thirteen 
suitches; cast off three at the beginning of the two fol- 
lowing rows; go on increasing again to thirteen; cast 
off three at each end, and make thus as many scallops 





as will look well—in general, three or four on each side 
make a very good-sized leaf; afier the last scallops, de- 
crease one stitch at the beginning of every row, till the 
leaf comes to a point. 





SONNET.—THE 


BY WM 


Lo! on his golden wings now onward borne, 
From Araby’s fair fields, the Phenix flies; 
But mateless, melancholy, and forlorn, 
Soon fainting, on the Sun-god’s altar dies 
Out of his ashes, then, another springs, 
A brighter bird, to wend his pilgrim way, 
With youthful strength, and still more tireless wings, 
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To spend another Sprig in L 
So, from his couch of clay, man, teo, shall rise, 

With dazzling frame, to wing his 
Though in the ashes of the grave he lies, 

Its bars around him, and, as yet, unriven— 
Child of the Lord! like this bright bird, away 

Thou, too, ehalt soar, to bask in everlasting day 

















NOTICES OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


Tue Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, is, without doubt, the most attractive 
that has ever been seen in our city. The Directors 
have spared no pains or expense to make the rooms 
worthy the treasures of genius they were to receive. 
Four of the sky-lights have been enlarged, and a flood 
of radiance poured upon the before-darkened walls; the 
stony floors carpeted to the tempting softness of moun- 
tain moss; the statue gallery hung round, from floor to 
ceiling, with a beautiful crimson drapery, that might 

Imost warm the marble into life! The building is tho- 
rijliantly light- 
l 


n all, there is no place in the country, used for the dis- 


y ventilated, | 





rou 


vy fire-proof, admira 






lin the evening, most e 





y of access, and, take it 


ay of works of art, that can be at all compared to the 
ylvania Academy.” 
The present catalogue numbers four hundred and 





sixty-four works—paintings, sculptures, models in clay 
ind plaster, drawings in water color, crayons, and en- 
rravings. First, among the pieces in marble, is the ex- 


juisite group of “Hero and Leander,” by StTetnnavsER 





noticed at length in a late number of *“Godey”), and 
which is worthy of every word of praise that has been 
bestowed upon it. Embodying the highest human emo- 
tion in the most perfect earthly form, beautiful in con- 
ception, fauliless in execution, with a genuineness of 


f 


expression that satisfies the heart, while it more than 








rrauifies the understa ig, this rare work will form the 
entre of attraction of the ex 
to the munificence of those patrons of art who aided the 
Academy in its purchase. It 


properly lighted; and can | 









ition, and a monument 





is now, for the first 
seen, day or evening, in 
all its harmonious perfection. 

From the same gifted artist, we have the “In 
vned by D. M. Robinson), 


»’ and the “Boy playing 


” 


iour.’a beautiful figure 
the * Girl listening to a Sea s} 
s” (from the “ 
And very charming cbildren they are, too! 


with Jackston Carey collection”), now first 


exhibited. 


Nothing can be more natural than the rapt eagerness of 


the little maiden, as she turns her ear to the 


lipped shell.” And the ger 


“ convolu- 





tions of a smooth 





1e watches the marbles so nicely balanced on the 
back of his hand, is the very perfection of truthfulness 
in attitude and expression. Itis this constant reference 
back to nature, in all things—form, feature, draperies, 


and accessories—that high a value to the works 


gives so 





of this great German genius, and which wil! make them 





when much of “all the nonsense of the 






classical marble, shall be deservedly forgotten. 

The “Venus Victriz,’ by Tuorwa.psan, is the first 
work from the inspired Norwegian we have had among 
ue. Full of motion and emotion, muscle and mind, this 
ittle lady affords us a glimpse of the vigor and vitality 
Edward Biddle is 


of the Norseman’s idea of beauty. 


the possessor. 
The four large medallions of the “Seasons,” by H K 


lence in a very difficult de- 





Brown, are of a high exc 
partment of the art. They are well studied and care- 
fully wrought, and will repay a more than casual ex- 
They belong to Mr. Maynard, of New Yo 
yc 





amination 


The bust ca! 





> 
B 


ed “Beat what Beatrice ”) | 


Ives, now studying in Florence, is an improvement on 
former efforts; but the head is deficient in the coronal 
region, and the whole thing is rather hard, and lacks 
unity. C, McCalester is the owner 

But the most beautiful thing this side of hearen, we 
were going to say, is the “Proserpine,” by Hrram Pow- 
ERS. A head perfectly formed; every feature tremulous 
with emotion; a delicate play of the smaller muscles 
around the mouth, never before seen in marble; a neck 
and throat of surpassing grace, joined to a bosom and 
shoulders of the softest and most delicate curvatures; 
all stamp ita masterpiece. The basket of flowers is a 
pretty device to avoid the fragmentary appearance usua 


in busts, and is exquisitely chiseled. This bust of “ Pro- 


} 


io our taste, is worth as many such whole 





ires as the “ Greek Slave,” as could stand be- 
tween here and the Vatican. 

Passing from the statue room, by way of Gilbert's 
wonderful Florentine gate—which we should never get 
through, were we to notice all its manifold beauties—we 
find ourselves in the picture gallery, proper, and among 
On entering, the first piece 


’ } 


the more modern works. 
that strikes the eye is the glorious landscape, by ACHEN- 





pac, “View on the Coast of S > lately imported by 
Mr. Hagedorn. As we have spoken of it at length in 
our April number, itis needless to dwell upon it here 

It is certainly the finest work of the kind we have ever 
had among us; and, for grandeur of design, bryilliancy o 
effect, exquisiteness of finish, impressive truthfulness of 
character throughout, is a perfect masterpiece. We 
hope our young artists will stwdy this noble production, 
till the desire to describe as truly the grand scenery of 
our own beautiful country shall seize upon their very 
ur them far above the untrained mediocrity 





souls, and | 
that now marks their general efforts. 

Akin to “the Achenbach,” in artistic excellence, 
though widely differeni in style and subject, is the “Bazt- 
tle of Lake Erie,” by IsasEy, belonging to the “Albany 
sry.’ Occupying avery large canvas (some twelve 
by eighteen feet), it portrays the horrible incidents of a 
Masterly in 








sea fight in most eloquent description. 
drawing, admirably daring in effect, and striking in 
color, it needs no words to call attention to its high ex- 
cellence as a work of art; and no words can add to the 
impressiveness of the frightful perverseness of the human 
social state that can render such scenes even possible 
Among the smaller landscapes, by continental artists, 
cL, which are 





are two “Scenes in the Tyrol,’ by Tries 
noticeable for sweet atmospheric effect, careful drawing, 
and picturesque arrangement; and several by Paci 
Wesser (a German artist, lately arrived in this city), of 
considerable merit. His little “ Winter Scene,” owned by 
Henry Paul Beck, is a most charming work. 
blue shadows over the snow and ice; the wan light of 


e faint 





the departing day, still lingering on the towers of the old 
church, and blazing among the tree-tops beyond, and 


are 








lighting up the overhanging sky with a rosy glov 
all excellently rendered. The large “Landscape, near 
Constantinople,” is less to our liking, though it has some 
pretty tree painting; yet the pervading tone is a brassy 
green, which it would be hard to find in nature 
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and “Snowden” will 
Nothing 


F. H. Hexsuaw’s “Mont Blank” 
delight every lover of the beautiful in scenery 
ean exceed the vigor with which these fine views are 
brought upon the canvas. The atmospheric effect is 
the feeling exquisite, and the handling most 
Let our 





magical, 
dextrous, without a particle of mannerism. 
students dwell upon these gems. 
Boppincton’s “ Water Mill” is one of the freshest and 
most delicious bits of painting one would wish to see 
on asummer’s day. For light, sprinkling foliage; cool, 
wet shadows, and sparkling waters, this artist’s pencil 


s unsurpassed. “A Summer Evening,” by the same, is 


a large landscape, replete with all the artist’s excellence, 
with a finer tone and more serious meaning than any 
thing he has before sent us. Never did a young moon 


scene of “ rock, and tree, 





look down upon a more lovely 
and flowing water; and never were the cool, quiet, 
lewy tones of departing day more felicitously rendered 
than here 

The First of September,” by Henny Jvrsv, is a pic- 


ure of great beauty, much in Boddington’s early man- 





ver. The design is admirable; the tree painting re- 
abl and it is 


This and the last named are 


arkably faithful; the figures well drawn; 





together a fine affair. 


wned by Henry Farnum 


Sterling Castle’ and “Ben Nevis,” by G. Stson, Ed- 
burgh, are in the truest style of landscape art. The 


kies are, perhaps, a little heavy; but the water is the 


ery wetn ind sparkle to delight a hydropathist or a 
rout fisher. D. M. Robinson is the envied possessor 


Of the doings of our own artists in the landscape line 


ve have much to say, but must defer it to a more con- 


enient season. Dvranp’s “ Reminiscences of an old 


an” is a very genuine performance, full of general 
and individual truth. The trees are most admirably 
painted, and the sky is gloriously luminous. 

Crorsy has three pictures; one of which, “Italy,” re- 
minds us greatly of Coles’ best works, to which it seems 
o us no way inferior. Itis crisp and vigorous in exe- 
ition, and a valuable work. I. T. Bailey is its owner 
The Island Cottage,” also by Cropsy, has good points 
ibout it—especially the rocky cliffs in the distance—but 
he water is poor, and the bont on the right is a great 
vemish to the piece. “The Passing Shower” is pretty 
In a certain rugged soli 
levotion to his sult 


simple and unhackneyed, Mr. Cropsy has no equal 


ind effective lity, in a hearty 





ject, in thorough relish for nature, 


among American artists 

Jesse Tatsot. We look in vain for pictures from this 
uccomplished artist—and Brenapeg, of Reading, whose 
andseapes attracted so much notice last year, has sent 
1othing now. 

The Philadelphia painters contribute numerously, if 
1ot largely to the present gallery; but it must be con- 
essed that the great pictures are mostly from abroad. 
BonFIELD has two new pieces in his usual excellent 
, t 

t 


style, a style so marked that there is some danger of its 


running into a manner. Nature never repeats herself 
exactly; and one who studies her closely and lovingly 
will not long keep to a manner, however attractive. 
Brrcn has given us none of his best this year—that is, 
othing of the sea, where his strength lies, and where 


“The La 


needlessly tame, even for so friendly an event. 


tlone he is unrivaled. ling of William Penn” 

Russet Smitu has nine pictures in the catalogue, the 
argest of which, “Port Henry” and “Ticonderoga,” are 
very creditable bits of scene painiing, with a good gene- 
ral resemblance to the places depicted, yet with a crude- 
ness and hardness, in parts, that detract from the plea- 
aure they would otherwise afford. 

WitiiaMs has three small pieces, which are pretty, 


but hardly fair specimens of his powers. And Ha- 
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MILTON exhibits a large number of sketches—though some 
may call them pictures—which look more like memo- 
randa and jottings of effects than mature performances. 

Asuron’s landscapes are carefully and thoughtfully 
painted, but so extravagant in color as to rather shock 
than please the eye. 

Of “Landscapes, with Cattle,” two large pieces by 
Backuvyssn, for their faithful drawing and genuine cha- 
racter throughout, and the “Cattle Pieces” by Cant Kuntz, 
are wonderful specimens of finished elaboration. 

“Study of a Donkey,” by DEvetrre, is most admirably 
depicted, and, in all things, true to the letter. 

The works of historical, or genré class, are few and 
far between. RotuerMeEt’s “Shylock” is, doubtless, the 
best picture he has given to the public, and will greatly 
enhance his reputation. That, and Cart Hvuspner’s 
“Quarreling Couple,” noticed in our April number, may 
be safely left to make their way 1n the world. 

Mr. CuambBers’ “Girls at the Fountain” is a pleasant 
little picture, and, if entirely original, a very creditable 


affair. 

‘ Sir Roger Ascham's interview with Lady Jane Grey,” 
by W.S. Mason, has some careful painting in the back- 
ground and accessories, that tells well; but the figures 
are awkward and feeble to the last degree. 

Of the portraits, generally, we may say they are with- 
out number, and some of them should be “ without 
price!” We are more than ever convinced that no one 
should be allowed to practice painting (houses and signs 


' 


1) without a diploma from somebody ! 


except Surgeons 
and M. D’s cannot begin to “practice” upon the flesh 
and blood of their fellow mortals without some “ prepa- 
ration” of study or sheepskin. But here we have a set 
of necromancers, to whom it is vouchsafed to break 
men’s bones, draw noses out of place, turn water into 
everything but water, upset the laws of gravitation; 
in fuct, to set gravity at defiance, and all under 
Well, well, the world is round, and 
We are led to 
remarks by a couple of absurdities, under the 


the colors of Art! 


things will come around by and by 





guise of portraiture, by a gentleman, who, we hear, has 
recently returned from Europe. If anything can surpass 
the quackery of the pieces called “ Portrait of a Lady 
and Daughter,’ where, to heads that rival Daguerreo- 
types in hardness, though not in truthfulness, false draw- 
ing (in the balustrade, and lion sliding down it), false 
perspective (in the pavement, which falls off from the 

' 

l 


on the left side at an angle of 25 or 30 degrees), 





and unnatural effect altogether, it must be the “Grand- 
mother and Grandchildren” by the same hand. Ofa 
large canvas, the heads of the lady and little girl, 
covering some four or five square inches, are the only 
things in the whole at all tolerable. The perspective of 
the room is all wrong; the chairs and tables are stand- 
ing on impossible tiptoes, and part of the carpet seems 





actually turning a somerset over the centre-table. And 
yet such doings find purchasers and puffers even in the 
public press! We hope to see no more such attempts 
at “ portrait pictures.” 

In portrait painting, proper, “The Belle of Belles,” by 
Court, and “Mrs. Clemson,” by Ecckuovt, are remark- 
ably beautiful, though in very different styles of art, the 
coloring of the first being as much too cold as the latter 
is too hot; but for fine drawing, character, expression, 
and execution, they are unsurpassed. 

Mr. Sutty has some heads of unusual beauty; and 
one, called “Contemplation,” is a real gem. 

LAMBDIN gives us some fine heads—those of D. Webster 
and H. K. Brown, the sculptor, especially good. NEaGLE 
and Wavcu have each strong pictures—of which Pro- 
fessor Reed and General Patterson are, perhaps, the best. 
RorueRMec has a “Portrait of a Lady,” with a rose i 

















her hand, that is very tender and sweet—(we don’t half 
like No. 95); and Mr. McMvurrris 
heads which are no improvement on last year’s work. 
T. B. Reap’s por- 
trait of Miss Patterson, as “Miranda,” is a very pretty 


has two or three 
His heads look misty, and undefined. 


picture of the brilliant original. It is rather chalky in 


color, and somewhat too rigid in the flesh painting. 





‘Edith May,” has a fine face, but seems excessively 


long in the waist, a common fault with this artist's 


drawing. GAMBARDELLA has two remarks , vigorous 





portraits, in a grand style; and OsGoop’s “Portrait of a 
Child” 


very beautiful. 





is worth its we in “ Californi It is re 





Of miniatures, CusHMan’s are undoubtedly the best he 
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has yet produced, and give promise of still greater ex- 
cellence. 3ROWN has a number of elaborate works, 
that savor rather too much of the Daguerreotype, from 
which, we believe, he gets assistance in his drawing. 
But there are two treasures by MaLsong, which seem to 


us the very perfection of the art. With a drawing as 


sharp and decided as fate, a color pure as beauty, and a 
genuineness of expression and feeling that shows him 
to have been in earnesi, his are the beau ideals of minia- 
ture painung. 





Nore.—The above should have appeared in an earlier 


number, but the leaden inflexi 





ility of types would not 
admit of it. 


SS =e # 


EDITORS’ 


Behold, what matter from an idle question.— Old Play. 


frequently occasioned the most en 


t 





seniuses to display their powers, says the elder D'ls- 
racli. And then he goes on to illustrate this axiom. 
Cowley became a poet by finding, accidentally, v n 





very young, a volume of Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 





synolds he fondness for his art 
y the perusal of Richardson’s Treatise. 
boy, had to attend his mother 





Vaucanson, when a 


she went to her confessor; and, to beguile his 
weariness while waiting, the poor child studied the mo- 
’ 


1s and mechanism of the clock. 


Rousseau found his eccentric genius first awakened 





by the advertisement of the singular subject which the 
Academy of Dijon proposed for that year; and he wrote 
his celebrated * Declamation ag st the Arts and Sci- 





Analogous to this, may be the effect produced by the 





uncommon accident of having a blank to fill which oe- 
Mr Godey fil ed 


OMES OF THE PINS? 


curred in the Lady’s Book for June. 





vithy question, WHat I 
offering, as a premium for the best essay on the subject, 
} 


the “ handsomest bouquet that can be prepared!” 


What a multitude of answers have been returned! 


he “ Table,” this month, to Mr. Godey, and 





t 








his fair correspondents. C 2 *r around; imagine 
t covered with beautiful bouquets; t s each lovely 


writer presents her poem or essay, she receives from 


hand of the gentleman editor the sweet reward of 


The effect will not end here. Many will 


her genius. 





be incited to real thought respecting influence of 


Who knows 





*s on our happiness and improvement. 
ut great plans may date their inception from these pins 


> We 





t sac 





zive only a few of these “ 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE 





What becomes of the pins? 


You ask for an answer. 
What becomes of our sins? 


Tell me that, if you can, sir. 


Every hour of the day— 





yery moment that’s in it— 
What we do, what we say, 
We forget it next 





nute. 
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They're our mind’s daily food, 





i's lirst son 





We remember them never; 
ull hiding, concea ng, 
We banish them ever. . 
What becomes of the pins? 
The answer is plain; 

lil 


They’re lost, like our sins, 


Nor remembered again. 
And here is an extract from another poem. 


BY ANNIE 





has become of the pins, do ye 





To reply, I fear, is a difficult task. 





That question’s been ¢ 1, in ages of old, 
Yet never ’s received an answer, I’m told. 
Dear Godey, the sweet little offering you make, 
Has induced me to offe: my mite for its sake ; 
And if I'm successful, and win the bouquet, 


Pil 


In the petals, please send me a spark of 





alm it with kisses—twill never decay. 





ur fire, 
That will burn in my pen, my muse to inspire; 

In the calyx, enclose me a lock of your hair— 
And all shall be kept as treasures most rare 

1 to give my 


Sut let me now haster reply, 


y lose my chance, by and by. 





For fear I m 
Where do th 

Is the problem I’m trying to make to you clear 
They go—oh, pshaw! I thought that I had it— 


“Yes, needles and pins—it’s needles and pins— 


pins go? or how disappear? 


Our husbands say they go to th 


When a man marries, his trouble begins.” 
And have you, friend G., found out to your cost, 
That the pins are constantly found to be lost? 

Or does the pin money, too rapidly passed, 


(With a modest request for a little more asked,) 





Now cause you to ask for the where and the why, 


To that unsettled question for centuries gone by? 
And never before has worthy been thought 

To give it a note—now an answer's besought. 
The deeper J t 1e less I can find 


An answer tu 





t’s suited exact to my mind, 
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Where do the pins go? Alack and alas! 

I vow I can’t tell—let them all “ go to grass.” 

Very often, I know, when I’ve been in great haste, 
And the time very precious I dared not to waste, 
The cars just a starting, the ery “ Hurry in,” 
When I’ve found that I wanted, so badly, a pin! 
And I’ve looked ateach step, thinking still that I might 
Be so lucky as just then to find one in sight. 

Not one to be seen! But this, as I’ve stated, 

Has been when in haste, or rather belated. 

I think T'll now close by giving a saw, 

And which your fair readers may make a by-law: 
“ Who sees a pin, and lets it lie, 

Will want that pin before they die.” 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE PINS? 


Well, that is a “curious question,” certainly; but not 
one which may not be easily answered. I think, Mr. 
Godey, that I can relieve the subject of much of the 
mystery which now envelops it. Had the inquiry been, 
What becomes of all the pin-money ? it would have been 
a more difficult task. I perceive, the competitors for the 
bouquet are not required to say what becomes of all the 
pins, but only of pins in general. This will materially 
lessen the difficulty. How often is the request made to 
every lady reader of the “ Book,” “ Please, sister, let 
me have a pin?” by some curly-headed liitle brother, or 
blue-eyed little sis. Myriads of pins, every year, assume 
the form of fish-hooks, and are used with about the same 
success by miniature anglers, for “ shiners,” as hooks of 
: larger growth are by more practiced disciples of “ gen- 
tle Izaac.% Numbers more are made to subserve the 
pleasures of little girls in their less destructive amuse- 
ment of “ Jack-straws.” This was a game much affect- 
ed by me in the days of my juvenility, and one which 
whiled away the tedium of many a rainy day; ard, as 
it may not be familiar to all the bright-eyed misses who 
will glance over sister’s copy of the Lady’s Book, I will 
describe it, for their use. Two or more pins, according 
to the number of participants in the game, are bent to 
the form of hooks, and the points carefully inverted in a 
small! suck. A large pile of straws, or sticks, are then 
cut to a proper length, and thrown in as intricate a heap 
as possible on the table. Each little girl, armed with 
her pin-hook, is to lift the straws, one at a time, from the 
mass before her, so carefully as not to disturb any one 
of them except the one she hooks; the slightest jar or 
motion communicated to any other of the pile, suspends 
her right to withdraw any more, until her companion 
has forfeited her privilege in the same way. The one 
with whom the greatest number of straws remain, after 
all have been removed from the pile, is the winner of the 
Here, then, Mr Godey, you have a clue to the 
mystery which shrouds the doom of large quantities of 


game. 


these useful articles. Numbers more, it is confidently 
believed, each week, go into the hands of the much-en- 
during washerwoman, at a fixed price of three cents 
each; a very moderate sum, considering the danger of 
serious consequences resulting from inflammations. But 
leaving the subject of pins in general, I will relate the 
history of one individual of the race, with whose ap- 
pearance I was long familiar. I do not know why a 
particularly crooked, ill-favored article of the kind 
should be termed “an old maid’s pin,” but such is the 
fact. According to ancient ideas, at least, it would be 
supposed that pins appertaining to this much-abused 
class of the community, would be remarkable for a cer- 
tain trimness of form and primness of appearance. Such 
& pin once found its way to my cushion. It was quite a 
curiosity, in its way. Its back had a series of humps, of 
different sizes and forme; its head (it was before the days 
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of solid-headed pins) was twisted half off, and it was 
minus a point. Such was its general appearance, when 
it was accidentally offered to my friend “ Hatty,” to sup- 
ply the necessities of her work-table. How you would 
have enjoyed her ringing laugh. I think I hear it, still; 
and I am quite sure it will be repeated, when this num- 
ber of “Godey” reaches her sky parlor, at the U.S. 
Hotel, in Boston. It was unanimously voted a genuine 
“old maid’s pin,” and each was quite determined it 
should remain in the possession of the other. For many 
months, that pin performed an amount of labor seldom 
required of its less infirm cotemporaries. Now, it did 
duty, in place of a seal, to numerous affectionate little 
notes; now it was found mysteriously attached to some 
article of dress. Its final fate cannot now be deter- 
mined; for, about this time, both “ Hatty” and your cor- 
respondent fulfilled their “ manifest destiny,” and depart- 
ed to accomplish each her life mission, in far different 
scenes, and the “old maid's pin” sunk into oblivion. 
Pins are variously estimated by those into whose hands, 
or, rather, out of whose hands, they fall. The youthful 
belle, arraying herself for ball or party, rarely stoops for 
those which drop from her trembling fingers, in the agi- 
tation of mind produced by the ringing of the door-bell by 
her attendant cavalier; and they thus pass into the posses- 
sion of Betty, that “ gatherer up of unconsidered trifles,” 
and form not the least useful portion of her perquisites. 
An aged man, who died full of years and honors, and 
the possessor of a large fortune, the fruit of his own 
labors, was wont to stoop and pick up from the side- 
walk, the pins scattered by more careless hands. Those 
who looked upon this as evidence of a penurious dispo- 
sition, did not see the same individual, at the approach 
of the annual “Thanksgiving,” busily employed, in his 
store, with his clerks, weighing and putting up in par- 
cels, pounds of tea, of sugar, of raisins, and other ar- 
ticles; nor how quietly these parcels were dropped into 
the baskets of his poor customers, who came to procure 
the few articles which their scanty earnings would per- 
mit, for the genial home-festival. Those who philoso- 
phize on such subjects, may find a natural connection 
between these apparently opposite traits of character; 
and the prudent mother, anxious to impress a moral upon 
the minds of her somewhat careless little may 
direct their attention to the fact that it was the same 
principle, carried into other matters, which induced him 
to gather up the scattered pins, thatenabled him to “ give 
bread to the hungry,” and to cause “ the widow’s heart to 


ones, 


sing for joy.” 

Having thus accounted for a large proportion of the 
pins, from actual observation and experience, I might 
consider my task concluded; but, in the absence of any 
certain data by which to determine the fate of the re- 
mainder, I will venture to propound my theory on the 
subject. Itis this. Pins are subject to the same laws 
which govern all other material objects. They have 
their youth, their maturity, their decay. Why noi, also, 
their resurrection in renewed beauty? I have very 
little doubt, that the pin-makers have their secret emis- 
saries, whose business itis to gather up these fleeting 
treasures and transfer them, in their various stages of 
infirmity, to the proper receptacle, from which they 
emerge in all their pristine elegance of form, and daz- 
ziing brightness of hue, again to “run life’s weary 
round.” The only reason we are not called on at our 
doors for our old pins, as well as our old brass and old 
copper, is undoubtedly because it is felt to be a rather 
“small business.” 

Please, Mr. Godey, send that bouquet very carefully, 
as I shall be much disappointed if Ido not receive it, 
looking as fresh and beautiful “as a new pin.” 

Yours, M. A. F. 
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We really have no room for the scores of other an- 
swers, and trust each fair author will be content with 
her bouquet. One essay, however, from our interesting 
correspondent, Mrs. Campbell, is reserved for next 
number. 


Nore To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have postponed the 
examination of all your favors till next month. The 
weather is too warm to read anything requiring atten- 
uon. As for attempting to decipher strange manuscripts, 
and dot is and cross ts, who can do these things, with 
the thermometer at 99° and upwards? Besides, some of 
our correspondents imitate, too often, the Greek lypo- 
grammatists, who always dropped one letter of the al- 
phabet. 
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“S.E.M.” Respectfully declined. Will return to 
your address, if required. 


THE BAPTISTRY OF ST. MARKS. 
(See Plate.) 


"This church, the most splendid and celebrated in the 
city of Venice, is thus alluded to in Byron’s “Childe 
Harold.” 


St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood, 
Stand, but in mockery of his withered power, 
Over the proud place where an emperor sued, 
And monarchs gazed and envied, in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequaled dower. 
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A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MERRI- 
MACK RIVERS. By Henry D. Thoreau. Boston and 
Cambridge: James Munroe & Co. Those who have 
read “ Margaret Smith’s Journal,” will be at no loss in 
settling the authorship of this clever and interesting 
work. Mr. Whittier touches all his themes with the true 
poet’s wand; all show forms of beauty and gleams of 
light that, like the sunbeams on the far-off mountain, 
make the cold and rugeed landscape appear soft and 
charming. It is just the book to read in the idleness of 
summer, when wishing to enjoy the pleasures of jour- 
neying, without the inconvenience which the actual 
packing up and going off in hot steamboats and dusty 
cars occasion. Read it, and see. 

A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
MISSIONS IN ASIA, AFRICA, EUROPE, AND 
NORTH AMERICA. By William Gammell, A. M., 
Professor in Brown University. Boston: Gould, Ken- 
dall, & Lincoln. The great command of the Saviour to 
his followers, “Go ye into all the world, and teach the 
Gospel to every creature,” has been by no denomination 
of protestant Christians more zealously fulfilled than 
the Baptists. This work is of great importance in its 
facts and details, important to all believers in the Holy 
Scriptures, and will prove a great encouragement to 
missions and missionaries. 

THE YOUNG MAN’S BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Thomas Tegg. W.A. Leary & Co., Philadelphia. 
A complete encyclopedia in itself, treating practically of 
the most important subjects of a young man’s moral and 
practical education. Itis written ina clear and simple 
style; and if one’s means are inadequate to the purchase 
of more than one book, this is the book for himto buy. It 
is printed handsomely, and bound in the most substantial 
manner 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Published by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 1414 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. This edition is 
most carefully collated with the edition containing the 
author's last additions and corrections, and contains ex- 
planatory notes by Thomas Scott, D. D., and a life of the 
author by Josiah Conder, Esq. It contains, also, twenty- 





five elegant engravings, in the highest style of the art, 
illustrating the most interesting scenes in the allegory. 
The copy before us is magnificently bound in Turkey 
morocco, and handsomely gilt. Altogether, it is the most 
beautiful edition of this immortal work that we have 
ever seen. Itis a large octavo of 554 pages, printed on 


BOOK 
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the whitest of paper, and with the boldest and clearest of 
type. Aside from its intrinsic value, it is a rich orna- 
ment for the table or the library. The same edition is 
bound in different styles and for various prices. Little 
did John Bunyan dream, in his prison, of the dress the 
future would bestow on his rough manuscript. 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTION FOR SOLDIERS 
AND SAILORS. Same publishers. This volume com- 
prises Forms of Public and Private Prayer; a Compend 
of Bible Truth, by Dr. Alexander; the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism, and a selection of Psalms and 
Hymns. It is beautifully printed and substantially 
bound; and is, with the Bible, a library for the classes 
designated. No more appropriate or useful present 
could be made by one friend to another who is going 
upon the briny deep, or into the dangers of war. 

THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE OF THE HOLY 
BIBLE. By J. J. Janeway, D.D. Same publishers. 
The second title reads, ‘“ The Bible proved, from its own 
pages, to be a Divine Revelation.” Itis prefaced by a 
letter from the venerable Dr. Miller. Among the nu- 
merous books on this subject, we know of none in which 





the argument is clearer or more logically and satisfac- 
torily proven, or in which it is presented in more plain 
and simple language. Every page carries conviction to 
the reader’s mind; the Christian finds his faith substan- 
tiated, and the skeptic sees his totter to the ground. 

THE BOOK OF POETRY. Same publishers. A 
collection of poetry of the highest order, and by the first 
and purest of authors. The selection has been made 
with admirable taste, and the book will be valued by 
those who are fond of poetry. It is very neatly got up, 
with an engraved and illustrated title-page. 

RILLS FROM THE FOUNTAIN OF WISDOM 
By Wm. M. Engles, D.D. Same publishers. In other 
words, “The Book of Proverbs, arranged and illus- 
trated.” It is a sort of practical commentary on the 
book of Proverbs. Dr. Engles has invested, what is 
ordinarily a dry subject, with a beauty that cannot fail 
to please every mind. Some of his passages are remark- 
ably beautiful, and the whole book is pleasing and pro- 
fitable. 

MEMOIRS OF REV. JOHN NEWTON. With Se- 
lections from his Correspondence. Same publishers. Per- 
haps no religious biography has ever been more read, 
or with more beneficial effect upon the world, than 
this. Some of the events of Newton’s life were of so 
startling and solemn a character evincing so many of 
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the great truths of the Christian Religion, that the value 
of the book The present edition is illus- 
trated with a fine portrait, by Sartain. 

THE PLEASURES OF RELIGION. By H. F. Bur- 
der, D. D. A capital essay ; showing 
the absolute pleasures arising, even in this world, from 


is 


immense. 


Same publishers. 


the acceptance and practice of the principles of true ge- 
ligion. It is written in a pleasing style, far removed 
from the too frequent tediousness of a practical dis- 
course. Its size is convenient for the pocket during a 
journey. 

LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL ANDREW BURN. 
Same publishers. The life of a Christian soldier, after 
the manner of Colonel Gardiner, between whom and 
General Burn there were many similarities. The bio- 
graphy shows how easy it is, even under such circum- 
stances, to preserve the Christian character intact from 
surrounding influences of an opposite nature. It is well 


written and deeply interesting 


DYING HOURS; OR, NARRATIVES ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE GRACE OF GOD TO DYING 
SINNERS. Same publishers. A selection of profit- 


able and interesting narratives, too many of which can- 
not be read, as they serve to confirm one’s faith, and 
strengthen his confidence for the inevitable journey 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 

THE THREE QUESTIONS: WHAT AM I? 
WHENCE CAME I? WHITHER DOI GO? Same 
publishers. These questions are elaborately and satis- 
factorily answered in the essays comprising this little 
volume, which is written in a style to inspire confidence 
and impel conviction. More important questions could 
not well be put by any mind, and their true answers are 
as important to his future well-being. 

MINOR CHARACTERS OF THE BIBLE. By 
Rev. John Hall. Same publishers. A neat little vo- 
lume, by a well-known clergyman of Trenton, New 
Jersey, giving short and interesting accounts of many 
of the minor Scripture characters. I is very conveni- 
ent as a book of reference. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MARIAN LYLE HURD, 
A narrative of the life and death of 
in a letter from her 


Same publishers. 
a sweet little girl, communicated 
father, Rev. Carlton Hurd, with an introduction by Rev. 


Asa Cummings. It is embellished with a fine portrait 


by Sartain. 

MEDITATIONS OF A CHRISTIAN MOTHER. 
Same publishers. A little treatise, showing a practical 
plication of Scripture to the circumstances of a mo- 


ap 


' 
ther and her children 
ten by a Christian mother, and is worthy the attention of 


tent 


It bears evidences of being writ- 


aii parents. 


EDMOND DANTES—being a sequel to “Monte Chris- 
to.’ G. W. Noble, Louisville, Ky. This is a very good 


tistory of the last French Revolution that took place 


beiore we went to press, but as to its being a sequel to 
Monte Christo,” 


the least said about that the better. 


T. B. Peterson has it for sale. 
TYPEE: a peep at Polynesian Life during a four 
months’ residence in a valley of the Marquesas. By Her- 


man Melville. Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay 


& Blakiston, Philadelphia. The previous popularity of 
this racy volume has rendered it so well known, that it 
is only necessary to say that this is a new and revised edi- 
tion, with a sequel. It is published simultaneously in 
Lon by the 


who has not read it, should do so at once; and he who 


le} 


j ceiel 


lon, rated John Murray. Every one 
has already done so, will be glad to see the sequel. 
REPUBLICS ESTABLISHED AND THRONES 
OVERTURNED BY THE BIBLE. By Rev. John 
Crowell. John T. Lange, Philade This work, 


“? 
which is written in admirable style, is of deep interest at 


yhia. 


LADY’sS 


AND BOOK. 


the present time, when monarchies are being shaken to 
their centre, and the spirit of true republicanism is imbu- 
ing all the institutions of the world, religious as well as 
political. The author has handled his subject with a 
masterly pen. 

THE MIRROR OF INTEMPERANCE, AND HIS- 
TORY OF THE TEMPERANCE REFORM. By Rev. 
Marcus E. Cross. John T. Lange, Philadelphia. A 
work that seems to be required, from the fact of the evi- 
dent apathy prevailing among the friends of temperance, 
and the rapid strides the habit of drinking intoxicating 
liquors is making. Aside from the abolishment of some 
of the more public practices, it seems to us that more 
ardent spirits are drank than ever. Mr. Cross gives a 
rapid review of the temperance movements, and urges 
new and more vigorous actions. A few interesting anec- 
dotes are appended. This book, and the one above, are 
published in very neat style by the enterprising young 
publisher, who has our best wishes for his success. 

THE VILLAGE DOCTOR. By Countess D'Arbou- 
ville. Daniel Bixby, New York. We have received, 
from Thomas, Cowperthwaite & Co., this charming story, 
in neat pamphlet form. It is too well known to need 
commendation, and every one will be glad to possess it 
in a form for preservation. 

COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. By A. J. H. Duganne. Joseph Mogridge, 
Philadelphia. This volume also contains a biography of 
distinguished persons, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time, and an epitome of heathen mythology, natural 
philosophy, general astronomy, and physiology. It is 
adapted to the use of schools, as well as the general 
reader. We notice, among the testimonials prefixed to 
it, the names of many of our most distinguished scholars 
and teachers, who pass the highest encomiums on its 


As a compend of information on the sul 


merits. jects 
treated of, it is not surpassed by any work we have ever 
seen. The present edition has been carefully revised. 
THE FARMER AND GARDENER'S BOOK OF THE 
SEASONS. By A. Randall. Stratton & Barnard, Cin- 
cinnati. This little manual is illustrated by over one 
hundred engravings. The author was formerly editor of 
the “Plough Boy,” and is now a U. 8. Geological Sur- 
Almost every subject of interest to the farmer 


It is 


veyor. 
and gardener is plainly and appropriately treated. 
a valuable little book 

LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. By George Frederic 
Ruxton. Harper & Brothers, New York. One 
most readable books of adventures in the Rocky Moun- 


of the 


tains ever printed. Itis the production of a young En- 


glish officer, recently deceased, and is at once interest- 
ing as a literary work, and valuable from the correct 
and mi 


e Far West. 





ute accounts it gives of life, manners, and scenery 
We received it from Lindsay & Blak- 
iston 

THIERS’S LIFE OF NAPOLEON. Carey & Hart, 
*hiladelphia. We are glad to perceive, from the recep- 
tion of Nos. 8 and 9 of this work, that its publication is 


ninety-two 


renewed. Each number contains J 
ble column, sma!! type, and is sold for twelve and a 


It is a work 


pages, 
dou 
half cents—hardly the cost of the paper. 
all should possess 

SCRAPS NO.1. 1549. ™ D. C. Johnston, 
Boston; C. Marshall, 14 Chestnut Street, Phil . 
We protest against Johnston bein od “the Cruik- 


ar more just to call 


w Series. 


ade!p} 








gc 
shank of America;”—it would be f 
Cruikshank “ the Johnston of England ;” for nothing ever 
proceeded from the pencil of Cruikshank that can begin 
The pr 


sent number we offer to our readers as a far better speci- 





to compare with these oddities of Johnston. 


cholera, than any of the thousand the doctors 





fie for 


are quarreling over here is in it food enough for the 

















EDITORS’ 








laughter of a twelvemonth. The designs are not only 
comical, but have praiseworthy morals. We are sure 
that Mr. Marshall's edition (to whom we are sincerely 
obliged for his attention) will not linger long on his 
shelves. 

THE INFANT SCHOOL PRIMER. By Mrs. Teach- 
em. Henry F. Anners, Philadelphia. 

THE NEW PRIMER. Same publisher. 

THECHILD'’S BIBLE. With Plates. Same publisher. 

Three little volumes, that carry us back to our A BC 
umes. 
and all that sort of thing. 
were first the happy owners of one of these little red co- 


They are full of big letters, and small pictures, 
We well remember when we 


vered Bibles, a little bigger than our present thumb. No 
man so proud as we, then. It is praiseworthy in the pub- 
lisher to provide these entertainments for the young 
ones 

THE LIFE OF MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE. 
A book 


make the fame and fortune of its author, who is 


By G. H. Lewes. Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 


that will 
y to be envied, both in the choice of his subject and 
the manner of its execution. It places Robespierre in 
his true light; and the man, heretofore regarded only as 
an incarnate demon, without one redeeming trait, will 
Terent eyes, as an instrument, 


1, indeed, but raised up and used 


be looked upon with d 
bloody and often cru 
for the special accomplishment of a terrible mission. 
SERMONS BY THE LATE THOMAS CHALMERS, 
D. D., LL.D 


kiston, Philadelphia. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, and Lind- 





say & Bi “his is the sixth volume 
of the posthumous works of Dr. Chalmers, edited by Rev. 


Wm. Hanna, 


different stages in th 





LL.D. The sermons are illustrative of 
»ministry of Dr. Chalmers, and date 
from 1 
discourses, they are psych 
progress of a great mind during a period of 


Aside from their interest as splendid 
hologically valuable, as they 
indicate the 
fifty years. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By Richard Hildreth. Harper & Brothers, 
New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, Philade!phia. 


l 


great work, and accomplished by a master hand. The 


A truly 


history runs from the discovery of the continent to the 


organization of governinent under the Federal constitu- 


tion, and is to be completed in three large octavo vo- 


lumes, of which the present is the first. Asa history, it 


is clear, accurate, concise, and full, and is written in a 
charming style. The preface is short, and to the point 
It will, undoubtedly, be the history of the country. 
GALLERY TO SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS, IN OUTLINES. By Moritz Retzsch. G. & 
B. Westermann Brothers, New York. 


cent work, now first published in this country, will be 


This magnifi- 


completed in sixteen numbers, at the low price of fifty 
cents each, bringing it within the reach of almost every 
person. The outlines are most vividly descriptive of the 
scenes they illustrate, and the whole work will form a 
volume of which the possessor may well be proud. The 
first number is devoted to the play of Hamlet, and the 


most interest! 


x scenes are depicted to the very life. We 
understand the numbers will be promptly issued semi- 
monthly. Messrs. Carey & Hart are the agents here, 
from whom we have already received the firet four num- 
bers 

CULVERWELL’S TREATISE ON CONSUMP- 
TION, &c. J. S. Redfield, New York, and W. B. Zie- 
ber, Philadelphia. A pamphlet treatise of great value, 
and in the practical style of former works by the same 
author 

SELECT COMEDIES; Translated from the Italian of 
Goldoni, Giraud,and Nota. D. Appleton & Co, New 
York; Geo. 8. Appleton, Philadelphia. These are Ame- 


BOOK TABLE. 
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rican translations, probably by a Virginian ; and, who- 
ever he is, he is entitled to the greatest credit, both for 
the admirable selection he has made, and the spirit and 
fidelity of his translations. 
of the character of the comedies presented, even to those 
unfamiliar with the originals; viz. “ An Odd Mistake,” 
“The Morose Good Man,” “Jealousy at Fault,” “The 
Mad Prophet,” “ The Projector,” and “ The First Steps to 
Folly.” 
is acharming book; and the publishers, who are to be 
praised for venturing on such a line, have got the volume 
up in a very beautiful, though cheap style. 

THE CLASSIC FRENCH READER. By Alain de 


Fivas. This volume is intended for 


The titles will give some idea 


Short sketches of the authors are appended. It 


Same publisher. 
advanced students, and contains beauties from ancient 
and modern French writers, with a vocabulary by J. L. 
Jewett. We know of no other work of the same charac- 
ter of half its value, and recommend it with the utmost 
confidence. The selection of articles is extremely inte- 
resting—the vocabulary full and ample—and it is pub- 


Ps 


lished in the uniformly beautiful style of the Appletons 
Every person studying French should possess it. 

THE ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. 
D D. Same publishers. The 


present is a new and revised edition of a work that has 


1 
i 
By Henry Mandeville, 








been extremely popular. Noone is more capable than 
Dr. Mandeville of preparing sucha work. It is of sucha 
character that one requires no other teacher, and by mas- 
tering this work, the humblest can make himself a cor- 
rect, if not a brilliantorator. We cannot too loudly com- 


mend the volume to all interested. The position of the 
author, as a professor in Hamilton College, is sufficient 
assurance to all teachers of the character of the book 
THE WOODMAN. By G.P.R. James. Harper & 
Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadel- 
phia. Mr. James’s last, and, we think, one of his best 
novels. It is historical of the reign of Richard IIL, and 


the characters are admirably drawn and sustained. We 





think the author has never been more successful. 


HISTORY OF JULIUS C.ESAR. By Jacob Abbott 
Another number of Abbott’s histories, 





Same publishers 
already so popular, and about which it is not necessary 
to elaborate. Lindsey and Blakiston have the whole 
series, as wel] as all the publications of the Harpers. 
ELEMENTS OF LITERATURE. By E.A. Ansley 
A.M. J.B.Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
lume, intended as an introduction tothe study of rhetoric 
The author is a well-known officer of 
St. Mary’s College, Wilmington, and is thoroughly capa- 


Asmal! vo- 
and Belles Lettres. 


ble for his task, which he seems to have performed admi- 
rably 

WOMAN, IN ALL AGES AND NATIONS. By 
Thomas L. Nichols. H. Long & Brother, New York. 
A valuable work, giving a complete and authentic his- 
tory of the manners and customs, character and condi- 


tion, of the female sex, in civilized and savage countries, 


It seems to be 





from the earliest ages to the present time. 


h a mass of interesting matter, particularly to 
the sex to whom it is dedicated. 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF AN EXPEDITION TO 
CALIFORNIA. H. Long & Brother, New York. Ina 


series of original and amusing engravings, is shown the 


filled wit 


fate of the “ Get all you can Mining Association.” No 
one can resist a hearty Jaugh over its oddities, and it is a 
rare preventative of the blues. Get it, and laugh. 

JANE SHORE; OR, THE GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. 
Stringer & Townsend, New York. An historical novel, 
by the author of the “ Jew’s Daughter,” &c. It appears 
to be well written and full of interest. 

THE POTTLETON LEGACY. By Albert Smith 
Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. This novel, by Albert 


Smith, one of the editors of Punch, is the best railroad 





MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 


ALDRPDP DDD 


steamboat, or sea-side work that can be found. Put itin 
your pocket—you never will regret it. That Wyndham 
Flitter is a character; and the Pongo Island Mission, 
where they have devoured every missionary, fator lean, 
that has been sent them, and where the children can’t 
write their own names, is a decided hit. 

ROLAND CASHEL. Part 2. Harper & Brothers, 
New York; Lindsay & Blakision, Philadelphia. An 
excellent continuation of one of the best novels of the 
day, by one who bids fair to rival the best of the English 


novelists. 


NEW MUSIC. 
From Messrs. C. F. 
h Ninth street, we have the following :— 
Elfin’s Home. <A beautiful song, by E. J. Gill. 
s by Labitzky. 
Non piu mesta—with variations for the guitar, by Car- 


Hupfeld & Son, Nos. 10 and 12 


cassi. 

Pheniz Grand March. By Antonio Accasto. A bril- 
iant production and good study. It is dedicated to P. 
C. Ellmaker, Esq. 
et Variations sur les motifs delopera La Son- 
Fifteen pages, that will 


Fantaisie 

wnbula, par Alexandre Fesca 

st the fing: 

n admirable work, and worthy of any author. 

Messrs. Lee & Wal 
tiful store, No. 162 Chestnut street, the following new 


ring of the most practical professor. Itis 
cer have sent us from their beau- 


pieces :— 
sabbath Bells. 
Item,” with music by Professor Grobe—beautiful also, 
of course. 
Oh, gentle ladies all! or, Iwanta wife. A serio-comic 
song $y Thomas Fitzgerald, E Arranged for the 


sor Bellak, and for the guitar by Edward 


A beautiful song from the “City 


plano by Prof 
Pique. 

Love's first step is uy 
bury. Music by F. Kie 

When thou seest the verdant bowers. 
Kie lblock. 

Lpine Rose. ty Charles Grobe. 

Oh, Susanna, and Dearest Mae. Arranged with varia- 
ler the general title of 
The series 


Words by Mrs. Em- 
Composed by F. 
An easy waltz. 


tions, by Professor Grobe, un 
Salut 2 Washington; or, Gems of the South. 
will comprise six favorite melodies. 

“The Lord’s Prayer.” Music by Stephen Glover. Itis 
embellished by a magnificent lithograph, by Duval, re- 
presenting our Saviour in the garden of Gethsemane. 
Connected with it are the Morning, Evening, and Easter 
Hymns, and Addison's version of the 19th Psalm, with 
new arrangements by Mr. Glover. Altogether, it is a 

hoice and valuable piece. 

Serenade March. A companion to “Love Not.” By 
J. C. Buckhoven—which is a nom de plume of a well 
known, but too modest composer, whose pleasant face 
every lady sees, and whose polite attentions she appre- 
ciates, whenever she enters the magnificent store of 
these publishers. It is a beautiful march in B flat, and 
so eesy of execution that we expect to hear it in every 
street, ere long. 

The Geraldine Polka, by R. Breiter; and the Philopena 
Polka, by J. A. Janke, Jr. Both are very pretty, and are 
good studies. 

Beauties of the Opera. No. 21. This number contains 
a Potpourri from Lucia di Lammermoor, arranged by 
Henry Cramer (who, by the way, in answer to nume- 
rous inquiries, is no relation of ours, but a fine composer 
and very worthy man). The numbers, when completed, 
will form a most valuable volume, and should be kept 


together. One will thus have a musical! library in itself. 


PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPPS 


Words by Mrs. Hemans. 
A very sweet and plaintive 


O thou breeze of Spring. 
Music by Mathias Keller. 
ballad. 

Thou art near me. A ballad, by Catherine H. Water- 
man. Music by Wm. R. Dempster. We are glad to 
see Mr. D. in the field again. He never publishes any 
but his best compositions, and any piece with his name 
on it is sure to be good. 

Thow rt ever at my side. 
song, by the same author and composer. 
should be kept side by side. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. Fiot, No. 196 Chestnut 
street, for one of the finest collections of music we have 


A companion to the above 
The two 


ever received from any publisher, and cannot bear too 
high testimony to the taste he displays in his selections, 
and the beautiful style in which all his music is pub- 
lished. 


Maria Valses, par Michael Héffner 


His recent publications are :— 

A beautiful set of 

waltzes, tolerably easy, and very effective. 
The Waltz. By George H. Briggs. 


rinne A speci- 


Ce 
men by a western composer, that speaks well for the 


progress of musical taste and education in that section 


of country 
The First Steps of Youth. By A. Diabelli. This con- 
sists of twelve lessons on five notes, using only the 


treble clef, and showing the different c 
time. The fingering is marked, and it strikes us as being 


one of the best studies for beginners we have ever seen 


Ah! wherefore flee » rapidly? This is th 


“4 


celebrated 
cavatina, “ Ah! come rapida,” from Meyerbeer’s opera 
Ii Crociato, as sung by Mrs. Anna Bishop, and has been 
newly arranged by Charles I bellished 


It is embellished 
full-length portrait of the cantatrice, in cha- 


jochsa 


with a fine, 
racter. 
As Ja les 
A Song. 
Erin! Erin! my heart beats for thee 


summer flower. By James Henry Dyer 


An admired 
Trish song. 

Once my heart was light and free. Words by J.R 
It is a new arrangement of the popular melody of “ 
Lee,” by Meignen, with words that can be 
time and anywhere. It is praiseworthy to thus rescue 
so sweet an air from degrad n. 

Fairy Polka. By Josef Gung'l. 
is sufficient guarantee of its excellence. 

Les Fugitives. Suite de Valses Brillantes, par A. Coin- 
chon. Acollection that does great credit to the author, 
and that will give the student some labor. They are, 
indeed, brilliant. 

Fantaisie brillante sur Lucie de Lammermoor de Donizet- 


} Roadie theme 
he author’s name 


ti, pour piano par Henri Rosellen : twenty-one pages of as 
grand and beautiful music as ear ever heard or fingers 
executed. This favorite opera is becoming rapidly fa- 
miliar, and such works as this tend to increase its popu- 


It forms quite a volume in itself. 
ndebied to Mr. Edward L. Walker, No. 160 


larity. 
We are 


Chestnut street, for a copy of his new Valse Romantiqu 


entitled La Melancolie—and a beautiful thing itis. It is 
dedicated to Mrs. Dr. James Rush, and she may well be 
proud of the honor. It is a slow, soft, sweet, and im- 
pressive melody, with beautiful chords, and susceptible 
Indeed, it requires a good player 


One should hear the auth 


of great expression. 
to give it its proper effect. 
himself play it, to receive the best impression of its 
merits. 

Mr. Walker also publishes 

The Hamlet Waltz. By Robert Phillips. Dedicated to 
a very sweet young lady of our acquaintance. It is a 
simple and beautiful production. We cannot recom- 
mend a better waltz for an easy study. 

Souvenir de Philadelphie. By the immortal Max Ma- 


retzek ; and, like all his productions, admirable, though 





DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION 


ae ~ —~ . ~ ~ 


those who heard it at his concerts need not be told this. 
It is beautifully got up, uniform with the other numbers 
of his music, and occupies nine pages. 

The Morning Star Polka, The Evening Star Polka, and 
The Zephyr Polka. Three beautiful polkas by Henry C. 
Watson, a composer so well known as to require no 
commendation. These are among the very best of the 
very numerous polkas, and are easy of execution. 

La Favorita Polka. By the same author, and equally 
as good. It is dedicated to his and our “highly esteemed 
friend,” Fitzgerald, of the “Item.” 

Look Not! A baliad, by Thos. Fitzgerald, Esq. Music 
by George F. Benkert. The words, of course, must be 
good; and the music is in the best style of this promis- 
ing and talented young composer. It will, no doubt, 
become very popular, as it should. 

We have received from Messrs. Firth, Pond, & Co., of 
New York, the following new pieces, viz :— 

A merry Gipsy girl again. A Song. By Charles Jef- 
ferys. With beautiful and appropriate music by Charles 
W. Glover. 

The Fairies’ Dream Waltz. By William Schack. 
pretty and simple arrangement of a popular melody. 

The Amazons’ Military Quadrille and March. By Gus- 
A wild, dashing affuir, that will test 


A 


tavus Blessner. 
one’s fingers. 

Jeannette and Jeannot Quadrilles. A fine arrangement 
of this beautiful melody, by Charles W. Glover. With 
a beautiful lithographed title-page, representing the con- 
script’s departure, and the soldier’s return. 

The Flower of the Forest Polka. By Math. Phillippi. 
This fine piece is also embellished with a magnificent 
engraving, representing a beautiful Indian maiden in 


her forest home. 


Tomato Ketcuur.—The following, from long expe- 
rience, we know to be the best receipt extant for mak- 
ing tomato ketchup. 

Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil them until they 
are soft. Squeeze them through a fine wire sieve, and 
add— 

Half a gallon of vinegar; 

One pint and a half of salt; 
Two ounces of cloves ; 
Quarter of 2 pound of al! 
Three ounces of cayenne pepper; 
Three tablespoonfuls of black pepper; 


spice ; 


Five heads of garlic, skinned and separated. 

Mix together, and boil about three hours, or until re- 
duced to about one-half. Then bottle, without straining 
More Novetty.—We give, in this number, two new 
styles of illustrations: “The application of antique forms 
and “Crochet flower-work.” We are, of 
course, the first to publish these matters, as we are al- 


to modern art,” 


ways anxious to give publicity, through our widely 
spread work, to everything that has a tendency to please 
our best supporters—the ladies. 


The Christian Freeman says, in relation to one of our 
new embellishments: “ We should judge, from the con- 
versation between the young ladies in our own family, 
that Godey will receive many thanks from the fair ones 
for the important additions to their work-table in the 
Patterns for Braiding. It is their opinion that he is de- 
termined to make it truly a Lady’s Book.” 

Our September number is presented to the public on 
its own merits. We have no one to compare with but 
ourself, and we think this number may be put in com- 
parison. Our intention is to make every number through- 
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PLATES. 


out the year equally good. If we fail, it will be an error 


in judgment, not in intention. 

“The Recluse” seems to find favor in the eyes of our 
readers. We have been favored with another letter 
from “Aunt Magwire,” which relates to that “ Sewin’ 
Society,” which we will very soon publish. 

With our regrets to our fair correspondent that we 
cannot at present accept of her articles, we return our 
thanks for her kind compliment. It is doubly valuable, 
under the circumstances. We have endeavored to make 
the Lady’s Book, what she terms it, “emphatically the 
Book of the Nation.” 


Tue Lapy’s Boox spreEADING.—In our last, we stated 
that we had received a remitiance from Minesota Ter- 
ritory. 
moras, Mexico. 


Since then, we have received one from Mata- 


VIEW ON THE Hvupson.—In this number, we give an- 
other beautiful view of the scenery on the Hudson river. 
These views are peculiarly valuable at this time, as the 
tide of travel sets that way. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

DINNER-DRESSES.—Ist figure. A pale blue, cross-bar- 
red grenadine, and a skirt of embroidered muslin. A 
pretty printed muslin sleeve is discerned below that of 
the dress. A fold of the same finishes the corsage. The 
skirt has been before described, and is fastened in front 
with rosettes of dark ribbon, in a deep, contrasted color. 
The cap is quite new, consisting of a band and lappets 
of Brussels lace, fastened with rosettes similar to those 
upon the dress. 

2d figure.—Dress of pink glacé silk, with very full 
skirt and low corsage. The sleeves are also very short, 
and give place to full undersleeves of lace or India 
muslin, as suits the wearer. A cape of the same, cross- 
ed in front, and with long-pointed ends, and fastened 
with ribbon rosettes, completes the dress. 

Gipsy hat, of white chip, trimmed with a wreath of 
full-blown blush roses, with neeuds of ribbon inside the 
brim, and broad strings to tie under the chin. The hat 
laid aside, this forms an elegant dinner-dress, suitable 
for town or country. 


DRESS IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Willis, in his letters of last season, from Trenton Falls, 
thus pays a tribute to our sex :— 

“Tn most times and places, she refreshingly varies the 
dullness of the picture of life, dressing for her place as 
appropriately as do the lilies and roses, and deserving, 
like them, to toil not, neither should she spin.” 

But certainly, Mr. Willis made no allusion 
our States, where their role 


to the 


ladies of the interior of is 
not the ornamental, but the useful, and a part of whose 
very existence is this daily toiling and spinning that he 
so philanthropically wishes abolished. We have, of 
late, been among those to whom most of our hints and 
chit-chats have been addressed; the women who do not 
“live to dress,” but with whom the exercise of feminine 


taste is a recreation, and an afterthought. And know- 


ing this, shall we be condemned as uncharitable, when 
we accuse them of a want of this harmonious element 
that produces the “appropriateness” of which our au- 


thor speaks 

Country women have no time to waste on trifling 
changes of fashion, but there are certain well-known 
rules which ought to guide them in the selection of their 
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wardrobes, and arranging them for use. The first re- 
quisite, among them, seems to be cheapness and dura- 
bility. A thin barége, or cobweb grenadine, would be 
as much out of place on a dusty roadside walk, as would 
a “levy” chintz on a Chestnut street belle. At the same 
time, the chintz is the very thing for country walks, 
looking like new when washed, and not given to tearing 
at every briar on the way. But is it not as easy to pro- 
cure a neat pattern, and delicate colors, as those gaudy 
stripes and figures which we too often see? What could 
be neater than a white star or spot upon a chocolate 
ground? And yet such a print would lie for years on 
the counters of most country stores. 





Linen dresses are 
also very suitable; but most village ladies would think 
them too plain. They add coolness to the other qualifi- 
cations we have mentioned. 
Aa in material, so in shape; they are too apt to copy 
servilely, and at a great distance, from their city friends. 
A close walking dress may be very proper for those who 
think three squares a pilgrimage, and long skirts can be 
twoleragd on clean paveme 





s; but when one walks a 








mile on dusty roads to pay a visit to a friend, free play 

of every 4mb is needed, and the train-like skirt sweeps 

the ground at every step. And while on this point, we 

may observe, from ‘ad experience, that gaiters and slip- 

The dust 

penetrates the prunella, and defaces the patent leather 
r} 


ers are of no use at all on unpaved roads. 
i 


in one instance, and sifts through the stocking, to the 
detriment of that important article of dress, and the 
cleanliness of person so necessary to one’s self-respect. 
Morocco walking-shoes, high in the instep, no matter 
what is worn on Chestnut street or Broadway, are the 
things for country wear 

So also in bonnets and mantillas. There is always 
shade in the city; and if Fashion requires a shallow 
brim, exposing most of the face, itis not so much mat- 
But where shade-trees are 
surprisingly “few and far between,” and there are no 
rows of solid brick to stand in their stead, it is another 
matter. 
comfortable than a heavy silk mantilla; but some friend, 
in paying a spring visit to the metropolis, has brought 
home a fringed visite or sacgue, and though they are most 
uncomfortable in the height of summer, every lady in the 
village must have the pattern, and sport a copy still 
uglier and still heavier than the original 


ter if her votaries comply. 


A dress cape is always neat, and is far more 


Meantime, 
they have been displaced in the city by light scarfs, 
muslin mantelets, or capes. It is but a short time since 
every one was burning neck and face by the use of sun- 
shades, fit only for winter, or for rides in a covered car- 
riage at any time. But city ladies set the fashion, and 
parasols were thrown aside as useless. 
For grown people, so also for children. We lately 
saw two little monkeys, of five and seven, smothering 
in the dust and heat of a stage carrying seventeen pas 
sengers, attired in thick merino jackets, of dark green, 
with green glass buttons in brass rims, up to their very 
throats; when brown linen aprons, with long sleeves, 
or loose sacques of the same material, belted about the 
waist, would have made them much more comfortable. 
What we ask of our fair readers is this: Never to 
copy a fashion that is not suited to their means, figure, 
and the climate in which their residence is fixed. We 
tell them what is worn in cities, that they may modify 
and arrange the styles to suit their own comfort and 
pleasure. City ladies take the privilege of being inde® 
pendent in this matter; and why should it not be extend- 
? They imitate your 
roses, which they cannot possess in reality; but do not 
you seek for the artificial pallor and delicacy which late 
hours and bad air have produced in them. Do not spoil 


ed to their more blooming sisters 
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your fine complexions by unnecessary exposure to sun 
and wind, or ruin your health by wearing thin slippers 
and low-necked dresses in winter, because they are so 
foolish as to do so. It is but meet that they who have 
no nobler employment for their time, should set certain 
styles of dress and furniture; but if you copy them too 
closely, you are their slaves, instead of their being your 
workmen. FASHION. 


DESCRIPTION OF UNCOLORED FASHIONS. 


The group which forms our illustration of children’s 
fashions, represents a juvenile party engaged at a game 
of torteits. 

Fig.1. Boy from six to seven years of age.—Jacket of 
dark blue cloth, with a short basque or skirt at the waist, 
and the points rounded. The jacket is fasiened up the 
front by a row of fancy silk buttons and loops. The 
sleeves rather short, reaching not quite to the wrists, 
and sloped off at the outside of the arm, so as to shOw 
the full shirt-sleeves under them. Loose trowsers of 
nankin; the fullness gathered on a band at the waist. 
A small shirt- 
collar, of fine lawn or cambric, turns over the collar of 
the jacket. 

Fig. 2 
shaded silk (gray and rose color). 


Black leather shoes and nankin gaiters. 


Little girl, four or five years old.— Dress of 
The skirt very full, 
and edged at the bottom by a broad hem, headed by a 
row of gimp, in tints corresponding with the shades of 
the silk. 
plaited in broad folds, which are confined by a band at 


The corsage is half high, square in front, and 


top and at the waist. Short sleeves, edged by two bias 
folds of silk headed by gimp. Under the corsage is worn 
a spencer chemisette of jaconet muslin, drawn on the 
neck in fullness, and set on a band atthe throat. The 
chemisette has long sleeves, slightly full, and drawn on 
wristbands. Loose trowsers of cambric muslin, edged 
at the bottom by a bordering of needlework. The hair 
divided on the forehead, and combed straight to the back 
of the neck, where it hangs down in long plaits. Boots 
of black glazed leather, with gray cashmere tops. 

Fig. 3. Little girl of seven or eight years of age.—Dresz 
of the newly introduced material called toile de soie, the 
color a dark fawn. The botiom of the skirt finished 
with two broad tucks and a hem. The corsage high, 
and trimmed with horizontal rows of gimp, or braid 
The sleeves demi-long, and rather full, with under- 
Round the throat, a small 
plaited muslin frill, falling over the top of the corsage. 


sleeves of drawn muslin. 


Trowsers of cambric muslin, worked at the edges. The 
hair divided on the forehead, and curled at the back of 
the neck. 

Fig. 4. Young lady between fourteen and fifteen years 
of age.—Dress of white cambric or jaconet muslin; the 
skirt plain, and the corsage half high. The sleeves have 
epaulettes trimmed with two rows of lace, or with nar- 
row frills of muslin; the lower part of the sleeve in 
slight fullness, gathered on a band at the wrist. Over 
the corsage is worn a pelerine, pointed at the waist be- 
fore and behind, and trimmed with lace or muslin frills. 
The hair in full bandeaux at each side of the face, and 
twisted at the back of the head. 

Fig. 5 


described.— Dress of chequered glacé silk, in shades of 


Young lady about the same age as the one just 
green. A plain skirt, low corsage, and short sleeves. 
Over the silk corsage is worn a high corsage, or spen- 
cer, of white muslin; it is full, both at the back and in 
front, the fullness gathered in horizontal drawings. Long 
sleeves, drawn in puffings from the shoulders to the 
wrists. The hair in waved bandeaux in front, and 
plaited or twisted at the back of the hea‘. 




















Some Notices from the Press in relation to the Wooden 
Block Controversy. 


In the great controversy respecting the Fashion Plates, we are desired to say that the ladies are 
unanimously in favor of the engravings, and abominate the wood-cuts. Mr. Godey should leave the 
wood-cuts to the blockheads, to whom they of right belong.— Zong Island Journal. 

We have always highly admired the rich, colored Fashion Plate engravings of ‘‘Godey;’’ and when 
the question is put to us which we like best, those, or the common wood-cut engravings of other maga- 
zines, you might as well ask us whether we like pumps or brogans best for a ball-room. A wood-cut 
will be but a wood-cut, the best way you can fix it; it is never susceptible of a finished outline or clear 
expression, and is to a handsome steel engraving what a plaster bust of a Paris artist is to a beautiful 
piece of statuary by Canova, Chantrey, or Powers. We go for the steel all the while, and hope Godey 
will never give them up. His magazine will lose one of its principal ornaments if he does.—Georgia 
Jeffersonian. 

The Fashion Plate will suit the ladies. Some idea of the expense with which the Lady’s Book is 
gotten up, may be had from the fact that the Fashion Plate added $814 50 to the cost of the number.— 
Reading Journal. 

Godey gives us one of his own fine engravings of Paris Fashions Americanized, in the usual style of 
the ‘* Book,’’ and a block fashion print in the style of one of his cotemporaries. Godey wants to know 
which his subscribers like best, one of his fine line engravings or the coarse wooden blocks which some 
magazines call Fashion Plates. Wedo not know which the ladies will like best, but we go in favor of 
Godey’s line engravings by long odds.—Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch. 


[We are receiving other notices similar to the above, but are compelled to defer their publication until 
our next number ] 
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The immense circulation of Godey’s Lady’s Book exceeding any other publication in this country, 
renders it a most valuable vehicle for Advertising. ‘The publisher offers to insert advertisements in the 
back of his Book, to be furnished him printed on thin paper, at a price commensurate with the immen- 
sity of the circulation. The edition is at present 40,000, and constantly increasing. For terms, address 

L. A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 


eee 


An advertisement will be inserted on one page of the cover for $50. 


The subscribers certify that they have printed 40,000 copies of the July number of the Lady’s Book. 
T. K. & P. G. COLLINS, Printers. 


The subscriber certifies to having printed 40,000 copies of the plates in the July number. 
D. STEVENS, Steel Plate Printer. 
The circulation of the Lady’s Book is equal to any two of the other monthly magazines. 


er 
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A few reasons why Godey’s Lady's Book should have the preference with the Public. 


The first, and perhaps the only one that need be given, is—it is the best. 

Second. In one year, you receive in the Lady’s Book an amount of reading that you do not get in 
fourteen months in any other monthly. This is entirely independent of the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 

Third. It contains many more and better engravings. 

Fourth. Having as many subscribers as any two other magazines, the publisher can afford to issue a 
more expensive publication, by which the subscriber is benefited. 

Fifth. It is a work designed for the amusement and instruction of ladies, and conducted by ladies. 

Sirth. Because in the Lady’s Book you have the original, and in others only counterfeits. 

Seventh. Why will persons subscribe to a second-rate magazine, when they can get the best at the 
same price, $3, with a Lady’s Newspaper one year gratis ? 





-- 
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AN IMPOSTOR. 


From letters received from Beardstown and Springfield, Ill., we learn that a person, calling himself E. 
McLeran, or E. M. Leran, has been procuring subscribers to the Lady’s Book, pretending to have autho- 
rity as anagent. Said Leran has no authority from the publisher of the Lady’s Book, and no other is 
recognized. It might fairly be presumed that he was an impostor, from the fact, that he took single sub- 
scriptions at $1 80 cents each. A publisher in St. Louis sent us some half yearly subscribers, and the 
cash for them, which we entered for that time; and for that length of time the work will be sent. We 
have since understood that these subscribers were procured by the person named above, although his name 
was never mentioned to us in the transaction. 


























- GODEY'S: LADY'S BOOK FOR SEPTEMBER, 1849, 


TWENTY-FOUR EXTRA PAGES, 
VOLUME XXXIX. 


NUMEROUS AND SUPERB EMBELLISHMENTS. 


. CONTENTMENT BETTER THAN WEALTH. A beautiful mezzotint. By A. B. Wacrers. 
THE BAPTISTRY OF ST. MARKS, VENICE. A line engraving. By E. Rapcuirre. 
VIEW ON THE HUDSON RIVER. No. 2 of Views on the Hudson. By Aurrep Jongs. 
GODEY'S AMERICANIZED PARIS FASHIONS, COLORED. By J. I. Pease. 
PILGRIMS BATHING IN THE JORDAN. From Lievr. Lyncu’s “ Notes of a Voyage to the Dead Sea.”’ 
. WOODEN BLOCK FASHIONS, after the style of a cotemporary. By J. Frost. 
. THE QUILTING PARTY. Designed and engraved by W. Croome. 
BRAID PATTERNS. No.2. Designed and engraved by J. Frost. 
. MUSIC—“ How sweer 1s Tae Sunsuine or Love on rue Heart!’’ Words by Curisrorns Duranc—Music 
by Jutian Cramen. 
APPLICATION OF ANTIQUE FORMS TO MODERN ART —three engravings. By J. Frost. An 
entirely new style of embellishment. 
. CAGE BIRDS. No.2. Tue Mockine Birp. Two engravings. By W. Croome. 
2. MODEL COTTAGES—two engravings. By J. Frost. 
3. THE WORK TABLE. FLOWER-WORK. By Keity. Another new style of embellishment. 
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CONTRIBUTORS AND CONTENTS. i aes 1849. 


Contentment better than Wealth. by Anne Wilmot,- -+++ 161 Cage Birds, by Anna C. Austin,-- ee . + 201 
W bat is a Blush? by Lille Lilberne.---- . 162 The Evening Star, by W Wallace Shave. 202 
My Grave, by Henry W. Anderson,: «~~ «++. +000 e002e0e00+ 162 A Fourth of July Poem, by K. B.- teereeeeees DOD 
The Reeluse, by Gilbert Ainstic.---- cossccccecess 163 Reminiscence of the Moss Rose Tr ree, ‘by auth 204 
The Two Thompsous, by Grace Grea nd, 169 Pilgrims Bathing in the Jordan, 205 
What is Lile? by George Ford. . The Voices of Ocean, by S.C. Baldwin, - 206 
The Chid and the Angels, by M Leaf No. II. from the Journal of Rush Tourniquet, M. D., 27 
A Fete at Rome, by Edwin A. Atlee M D., Those Twinkling Stars, by Ella Moore, 204 
ToM.C P.. by G W, eseees Model Cottages 215 
Glimpses of Life in the City, by Clara Mor clon, weeeeee To my Mother, by Lewis Towson Voigt, seseeeeee QING 
Stanzas written in a Balloon, by an Imaginary Aeronaut, Recollections of a Grown-up Schoolboy, by J. F. Otis.---- 217 
The Quilting Party. by T. S. Arthur.---- seb eeeees The Work Table, 218 
The Cleybornes, by Miss Lesiie.. weeeee Sonnet, by Wm. Alexander, 218 
Notices of the Fine Aris, 219 
Editors’ Table,--- senses dhvebees Me 
: What becomes of “the. Pins? by "Gertrude "Broome, Annie 

A Scene at Niagura by M me B—., and M A. F., 221 
Lake Horicon, by M. E. H.,- tenes Editors’ Book Table, . ee 
The Burial at Sea by Ber. Theo. Ledyard ( Drstatye «0 oo cans 195 Notices of New Music,------ 

Clara Walton, by Mrs. Hale --- - seeeeeeee 997 Description of Fashion Plate fi for - Se pte mber, 

The Mountains, by. J. Bayard Taylor, es 1) Dress in Rural Districts,- 

The Oasis, by O., ttt eeeeneeeeeenee 199 Description of Uncolored Fashions, 

My Wile, by Augustine Duganne,. settee ee erst tees cress QUO 
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Stanzas, by Liewellgn bines 
Application of ages worms | lo » Mode: ri Art,- +e 
Content and Hope .- 
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Making in all, sixteen Engravings and forty-six Contributions. 
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AGENTS FOR THE LADY’S BOOK. 


We can feel but lite commiseration for those persons who allow themselves to be imposed upon by every individual that repre- 
sents hitnself as an agent for the Book. Its great popularity is, indeed, an inducement to such agents. 

C. W James, No. 1 Harrison Street. Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Traveling Agent for the Western States, assisted by James 
R. Smith, J. T. Dem, T. G. Smith, Frederick J. Hawse, John W. Armstrong, Jasen Taylor, E. M. Stevenson, W. Ramsey, and 
Perrin Locke, who are each furnished with a certificate of ager icy by H. E. Spencer, Esq., Mayor of the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under the seal of office. 

IskatL F. James, 182 South. Tenth Street, Philadelphia, is our General Traveling Agent for the Southern and Southwestern 
States, assisted by James K. Whipple. Wim H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John: B. Weld. 'T. S. Waterman, John Collins, James Deering, 
Albert C. Wellingion. R. S James, Charles E. Mustin,M F. Taylor, Henry Platt, FE. A. Evans and Charles 8 Hall. who are each 
furnished with a certificaie of agency by Richard Vaux, Esq. laie, or RoserT M. Lue, Esq , present Recorder of the city of Philadel- 
phia. under the seal of office 
. Ma Henny M. Lewis, of Montgomery, Alabama, is our General Traveling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee, assisted by Mr. 

ret 

Tuomas Stevens, State of New York Ww. A. Prerce, for Pennsylvania. 

Cuas. W. Sartori, for New Jersey Joun Nimmo, for Canada Eust and West 

Justus W wits is authorized to procure subscribers in New York and Canada 

Mr. ©. W. James aud his assisiauts vamed above possess the certificate of H. E Spencer. Esq , Mayor of the city of Cincinnati, 
Stamped with the seal of said city, and descriptive of their persons. Mr. H. M. Lewis and Mr. L. BE. James and their assistants 
possess similar certificates, given undet seal of office by Richard Vaux. Kaq., Recorder of the ¢ity of Philadelphia. ‘These precan 
os have been taken in consequence of impostors having assumed the names of the gentlemen thus provided with proofs of au 
thorit 

Ore rourse, the ahove notice is not intended to prevent those of our subscribers in the above States, who may find it convenient 
to remit by mail. from doing so On the contrary, we would much prefer their remitting us the amounts due us promptly, as they 
would thereby save us the heavy percentage we have to pay our agents for the trouble and expense of collecting 

Subseribers will please observe that subscriptions not paid in within the year are charged at four dollars, to defray the ex- 
pense of collection 

Mitror, Burrs is not vow an agent for the Lady's Book. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


By remitting direct to us. and at once, you save one dollar. When our bills are placed in the hands of collectors, we add one 
dollar to each year’s subscription io defray the expense of collection. Please remit at once. 











OCTOBER. 


TERMS, $3 per annum, in advance. Subscriptions for subsequent years, when not paid within the year, $4. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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DEVOTED TO MORALITY, PURE LITERATURE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND AMUSEMENT. 


A MAMMOTH PAPER. 
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CONTAINING MORE LITERARY AND NEWS MATTER THAN ANY OTHER TWO DOLLAR PAPER IN 
PHILADELPHIA——AS THE PUBLIC AND PRINTERS CAN TEST FOR THEMSELVES 
— AND FROM ONE-FOURTH TO ONE-HALF MORE MATTER THAN 
THE GENERALITY OF CITY WEEKLIES. 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 
An original Novelet, of deep interest, ‘The Deserted Wife,’’ written by Mrs. Emma D. E. Sovuru- 
’’ etc., is now being published in the Post. Of this novelet, Mrs. Swiss- 


’ says: “It is the best story now in course of publication in 
’ Back numbers can be had by 


worth, author of “ Retribution, 
HELM, the editress of the ‘* Saturday Visiter,’ 
this country, written by the very best story writer this country claims.’ 


new subscribers—by applying early. 


TERMS.—The terms to single subscribers are $2 per annum, in advance—$3, if not paid in advance. For $5 in 


advance, one copy will be sent three years 

TERMS TO CLUBS.—In order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class paper, but mistak- 
ingly think they cannot afford it, we continue the following low terms for Clubs—to be sent in the city to one address, 
and in the couutry to one post-oilice. 


$5 00 per annum. 


Four copies - - . e ° ‘ 
Bight od (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club.) - a e ° 10 00 
Thirteen “ (and one to agent or the getter up of the club.) - o © e 15 00 “ 
Twenty a (and one to agent or the getter up ot the eclub,) - - - - 20 VO 66 
ening Post and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or 


ONE COPY of the Saturday Ey 
Sartain’s Magazine, for FOUR DOLLARS. 


ALWAYS IN ADVANCE, 
Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
Address, post-paid, 


The money for clubs must always be sent in 
large, a draft should be procured, it possibie—the cost of which may be deducted from the amount. 


DEACON & PETERSON, 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, and insert our list of terms, in their editorial 
Such as are already entitled to an exchange for the current year, shall receive 


advance 


columis, shall be entitled to an exchange 
our thanks. 
N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by noiifying the 


publishers by letter, post paid, 


The immense circulation of Godey’s Lady’s Book exceeding any other publication in this country, 
The publisher offers to insert advertisements in the 








renders it a most valuable vehicle for Advertising. 


back of his Book, to be furnished him printed on thin paper, at a price commensurate with the immensity 


‘The edition is at present 40,000, and constantly increasing. For terms, address 


L. A. GODEY, Purtanecruta. 


of the circulation. 


An advertisement will be inserted on one page of the cover for $50. 


The subscribers certify that they have printed 40,000 copies of the July number of the Lady’s Book. 
T. K. & P. G. COLLINS, Printers. 


The subscriber certifies to having printed 40,000 copies of the plates in the July number. 
D. STEVENS, Steer Pirate Printer. 
The circulstion of the Lady's Book is equal to any two of the other monthly magazines. 


A FEW REASONS WHY GODEY'’S LADY'S BOOK SHOULD HAVE THE PREFERENCE WITH THE PUBLIC. 


The first, and perhaps the only one that need be given, is—it is the best. 

Second. In one year, you receive in the Lady’s Book an amount of reading that you do not get in 
fourteen months in any other monthly. This is entirely independent of the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper. 

Third. It contains many more and better engravings. 

Fourth. Having as many subscribers as any two other magazines, the publisher can afford to issue a 
more expensive publication, by which the subscriber is benefited. 

Fifth. It is a work designed for the amusement and instruction of ladies, and conducted by ladies. 

Sizth. Because in the Lady's Book you have the original, and in others only counterfeits. 

Seventh. Why will persons subseribe to a second rate magazine, when they can get the best at the 


same price, $3, with a Lady’s Newspaper one year gratis? 
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A COTTAGE. 


Fig. 1. 
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I'he elevation is shown in the isemetrical view, Fig. 1; the plan, in Fig. 2; the section, on the line a B,in Fig 3 

Accommodation.—The plan, Fig. 2, contains a lobby, with flower-stage, a; sitting-room, } ; stranger’s bed-room. ¢ 
kitchen, d ; writing closet, ¢ ; lobby, or passage, f; bed-room, g ; pantry, 4; green-house, ¢ ; place for fuel, k; raised 
terrace, /, with open veranda, on which roses may be trained, as in the isometrical view, Fry. 1 








